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OLD 
PROBLEM 


‘Regenesis particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 
to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax .. . snapped off close to their 
bases . . . or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 


Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and representatives are so conveniently lo- 
cated throughout North America that demonstration of the gas lighter or expert 
help on any candle requirement is immediately available to members of the clergy. 


Will « 


Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candle Making 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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Correspondence 





“The Hungry Sheep” 


Epitor: We noted with great interest your 
favorable comments on Sir David Kelly 
and The Hungry Sheep in the Sept. 29 
America (p. 609). 

We are serving as the American pub- 
lishers of this work, and copies will be 
available at the very latest by October 
20)... 

Newman Press 
Westminster, Md. 


Joun L. Mappux 
Associate Editor 


Missing Index 


Eprror: The librarian at AMERICA’s edito- 
rial office would be very grateful if some 
kind reader could furnish him with a copy 
of the America index for Vol. 75 (April 
6, 1946 to Sept. 28, 1946). Lack of this 
particular index is holding up an impor- 
tant binding job. Witt1amM H. Dopp 
Librarian 
329 West 108th St. 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Survey of Souls 


Eprror: I read with interest the favorable 
review in your Sept. 22 issue (p. 594) of 
Fr. Thomas Verner Moore’s The Life of 
Man with God. Though not an expert in 
psychology or mystical theology, I seri- 
ously question the value of a written ques- 
tionnaire, such as Fr. Moore used, to learn 
data on intimate facts of the interior life. 

It is not so much a question of the facts 
of the experiences ‘reported; but is the 
interpretation that Fr. Moore accepts 
justified? The simple fact that souls suffer 
much interiorly does not mean that they 
have mystical graces. . 

My greatest doubt about Fr. Moores 
questionnaire and its value lies in the sug- 
gestions the very questions contain. One 
might almost say that the queries seem 
to put in the subject’s mind the answer 
that the questioner may desire to receive. 
Address withheld. SACERDOS 


Too Big? 


Eprror: It is still not clear that large-scale 
enterprises are less efficient. 
In your editorial, “Tax Relief for Small 


. Business,” (AM. 9/22, p. 584) you write: 


“The old notion, once popular among 
economists, that at some point bigness he- 
comes unwieldy and self-defeating is dead 
as a dodo. .. . [GM and Jersey Standard] 
are among the most efficient operations in 
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the world.” The following economists, how- 
ever, would disagree with you: Frank 
Fetter, Myron W. Watkins, Walter Adains 
and John M. Blair. I am confident that 
there are others, too. The findings of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
and of the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly also disagree. 

By efficiency, I suppose AMERICA means 
economic efficiency. The fact is that the 
question is not proved. GM testified in the 
antitrust hearings, published this year, 
that its cost of borrowing money was 
higher than competitors’. . . . It seems, 
therefore, that your statement is too sweep- 
ing. (Mr.) Nett L. Cooney, s.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Teleprompters 


Eprror: The Oct. 6 TV column by J. P. 
Shanley contains this paragraph: 
During the political conventions in 

August, Teleprompters were used with 
rather satisfactory results. Experi- 
enced campaigners like President 
Eisenhower and Adlai E. Stevenson 
demonstrated that they had learned to 
be casual in following the rolling 
script in front of them and their de- 
pendence upon the device was not 
evident. 


There is a very good reason why their 
dependence upon the device was not evi- 
dent. They didn’t use it. President Eisen- 
hower and Adlai Stevenson used old-fash- 
ioned scripts for their convention appear- 
ances. And their reliance on the typewritten 
copy was completely obvious. .. . 
Scranton, Pa. Tom PowELL 

News Editor, WGBI 


“Noblesse Oblige”-to What? 


Eprror: Discussing U and non-U words 
in his review of Noblesse Oblige (Am. 9/29, 
p. 627), Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., says 
that according to Prof. Alan Ross “you 
just haven’t a chance to make the Uppers 
unless you say ‘article’ for ‘jerry’ or ‘pot,’ 
‘wealthy’ for ‘rich,’ ‘ill’ for ‘sick,’ ‘radio’ 
for ‘wireless,’ and so on.” 

But according to my reading of Prof. 
Ross’s piece, the case is just the reverse. 
The Uppers are, as a friend of mine puts 
it, “at home in the world.” They don’t 
have to be pretentious in their speech. 
They can say what they mean—“rich,” 
“pot,” “sick.” It is the poor old non-U 
who thinks he must use elegant words 
like “wealthy” and “ill.” 

New York, N. Y. Epwin KENNEBECK 








To foster 
understanding and 
Christian unity... 


THE 





THE 
GREAT PRAYER 


By 


Hugh Ross Williamson 


“To know the prayer which 
accompanies the action [of the 
Mass] is to know the faith.” 
Thus the author gives a clue to 
the purpose of this book, a work 
which provides a liturgical and 
historical background for the 
prayers that make up the Canon 
of the Mass. 

A fine handbook, sound in its 
accordance with Roman Cath- 
olic teaching and pleasantly in- 
formal in its style, it analyzes the 
meaning of the separate prayers 
which compose the very center 
of Catholic worship. Of timely 
interest, it is in harmony with 
current liturgical movements in 
the United States. 

Hugh Ross Williamson, a 
man of several careers — jour- 
nalist, historian, editor and 
playwright — is an acute theo- 
logian and philosopher. In The 
Great Prayer, which is an im- 
portant contribution to contem- 
porary religious literature, he 
helps to make the religious ex- 
perience of the Catholic more 
satisfying and efficacious. “. . . of 
value to all students of Christi- 
anity.” (Library Journal) $3.25 


Available at your bookstore or 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 














Current Comment 





Catholic Youth Week 


We think we can say without fear 
of being accused of political partisan- 
ship that an excellent preparation for 
voting on Nov. 6 is being offered to 
millions of young Americans. This op- 
portunity is Catholic Youth Week, Oct. 
28-Nov. 4. 

Beginning with National Catholic 
Youth Communion Sunday on Oct. 28, 
it will feature youth activities of every 
kind, but primarily spiritual, calling 
in the aid of press, radio and TV. 

Spiritual and lay leaders expressed 
to the Youth Department, NCWC, their 
hopes for Catholic Youth Week. Pope 
Pius XII imparted his Apostolic Bene- 
diction to all who will participate. He 
spoke of his confidence that “the young 
Catholics of America . . . will grow 
into better Christians, better men and 
women, to build the better world of 
tomorrow.” President Eisenhower com- 
mended CYW’s theme, “Trust in 
Youth.” 

_ Among others who sent messages of 
support for CYW were Francis Cardinal 
Spellman of New York, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago and James Francis 
Cardinal McIntyre of Los Angeles, En- 
couragement came also from U. S. Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Rep. John W. McCormack, Majority 
Leader of the House, and George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 

Evidently, in these common hopes 
and this common concern for the future 
of our youth, there is little visible separ- 
ation of Church and State. 


Pope to Small Business 


Good human relations in business, 
said the Holy Father on Oct. 8, is not 
only a Christian imperative. It is also 
part of the price small business must 
pay these days for survival. 

Addressing 1,200 small businessmen, 
who had come to Rome from Belgium, 
France, Germany and the Netherlands, 
the Pope observed that the swift pace 
of technical progress is giving big busi- 
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ness an increasing competitive advan- 
tage over small business, In such cir- 
cumstances, he said, small businessmen 
properly expect special help from the 
state. They should be able to count 
on tax concessions and some assistance 
in obtaining credit. 

Nevertheless, the Holy Father con- 
tinued, small businessmen have to look 
primarily to themselves for salvation. 
For one thing, they ought to band to- 
gether in strong trade associations, since 
in this way they can increase their 
individual efficiency and thus meet the 
competition of big business on a more 
equal basis. For another, small busi- 
nessmen ought to adopt enlightened 
policies of human relations. Only by do- 
ing so can they hope to mobilize fully 
the initiative of their employes. 

The Holy Father did not ask his au- 
dience to surrender their managerial 
prerogatives. On the other hand, he 
insisted that since workers are men, 
they cannot be expected to do their 
best if they are restricted to the role 
of “silent functionaries.” It behooved 
employers, therefore, to give workers 
some share in the responsibility and 
decision-making that make the lives of 
businessmen dynamic and rewarding. 


What to Make of the Masons? 


“It is the opprobrium of Freemasonry 
that its history has never yet been writ- 
ten in a spirit of critical truth.” So wrote 
Dr. Albert G. Mackey in his Encyclo- 
pedia of Freemasonry (1908). It is ac- 
cordingly a bit difficult to take seriously 
Life’s spread on Masonry in its Oct. 8 
issue, The pageantry of Masonry is well 
portrayed in the color photos, and a 
deserved tribute is paid to the many 
and impressive humanitarian works 
U. S. Masons undertake. One finishes 
the Life story, however, with the real- 
ization that he has learned little about 
Masonry itself or why the Church is 
opposed to it. 

Though the article quotes from Ma- 
sonic sources to show that the society 





is based on the principles of “morality 
and brotherhood,” and that it is open 
to anyone “who believes in a Supreme 


Being,” the historical fact is that from | 
its beginning Masonry—when not open. | 


ly allied with atheism—has fostered a 


naturalistic religion, to the extent that | 
it has become a nonsectarian “faith. | 
This fact, and the oath of secrecy to} 


which members pledge themselves, 
have been the fundamental reasons why 
the Church has strictly forbidden mem- 
bership to Catholics, The further his. 
torical fact that Masonry has often been 
violently anticlerical is actually a sec. 
ondary reason for the ban. It is inter- 
esting to note that opposition to Mason- 
ry arose first, not from the Church, but 
from Protestant governments such as 
that of Holland in 1735. 


Anyone who would like to balance 
Life’s inadequate treatment ought to | 
consult the exhaustive article (“Mason. | 


ry’) in the Catholic Encyclopedia. 


God in Outer Space 


“If God had wanted us to fly, He'd 
have given us wings,” used to be a sup- 
posedly clinching argument back in the 
days when the advent of the “aero- 
plane” seemed the wildest extreme to 
which man’s impious daring could go. 
Far from being impious, such daring 
was and is an obvious manifestation of 
the insatiable thirst for knowledge that 
God has imparted to the human mind. 
It is evident demonstration that the 


human soul, made for God, is search- 


ing in ever widening circles for the 
vestiges of God discernible everywhere 
in material creation. 

At an audience given to 400 dele- 


gates to the Seventh International As- | 


tronautical Congress on Sept. 21, Pope 
Pius XII reminded the “space men” 
of this sublime truth. Declaring that 
their efforts to explore the outer reaches 
of space are “legitimate before God,” 
he said that when God commanded 


man to subdue the earth, He wanted | 


His creatures to extend those efforts 
“to the whole of creation.” At the same 


time, the Pontiff reminded his hearers, — 
bold and daring imagination that is | 


sundered from moral foundations will 


turn out to be disastrous intellectual | 
curiosity. As outer space yields to the | 


questing of man, a deepening realiza- 
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tion of the grandeur of God and the 
solidarity of mankind should be the 
fruit of the adventure. 

If the little globe we inhabit seems 
to shrink as we venture into space, it 
becomes in that very process more 
“one,” more close-knit as the abode of 
the human family and more the focus 
of God’s unique and infinite love. 


Lutherans Liberalize Divorce 


Deploring the prevalence of divorce 
in the United States, but recognizing 
that it is “a hard fact,” the American 
Lutheran Church at its 14th biennial 
convention at Blue Island, Ill., took a 


step on Oct. 8 designed to remedy the 
situation. This group of 900,000 is part 
of the United Lutheran Church, whose 
707 delegates, currently meeting at 
Harrisburg, Pa., will undoubtedly be 
greatly influenced by the smaller 
group’s decision. 

That decision relaxed the tradition- 
ally strict position of Lutherans on di- 
vorce. Under a “Marriage and Life” 
statement of 1930, the Lutheran Church 
in the United States allowed remarriage 
after divorce only to the innocent party 
in cases of adultery or desertion. 

The relaxed law will allow remar- 
riage to anyone who repents “the sins 
and shortcomings which helped break 


the former marriage,” and each case 
will be judged “as an individual coun- 
seling situation.” “Repressive legisla- 
tion” is eschewed in favor of “effective 
teaching of positive Christian principles 
of marriage and family living.” 

It will be a sorry day in the history 
of U. S. religious and family life if the 
total Lutheran body accepts this liber- 
alization already adopted by the mem- 
ber group. It is also strange to note that 
while Lutheranism is veering back to- 
ward orthodoxy in the land of its birth 
(see “Lutherans Favor Confession,” 
Am., 10/20, p. 60), here it takes on 
the coloration of its secular environ- 
ment. 





-——Catholic Lay Leadership in England 


The late Bernard Cardinal Griffin of Westminster 
was opposed to the creation, at any level, in any 
sphere, of a Catholic bloc. His was the concept of 
the lay apostolate as a leavening. For Britain, at 
least, he wanted no Catholic party and no Catho- 
lic unions. During his entire stewardship of the 
most important see of his country, he constantly 
urged Catholics to play their full part in the life 
of the nation. To this end he gave constant en- 
couragement to the establishment of professional 
societies or guilds. As a result, there are today 
in England guilds for Catholic artists and crafts- 
men, for civil servants, actors, journalists and 
broadcasters, for printers, social workers, doctors, 
nurses and pharmacists, to mention only these. 

A speech of the Cardinal's, delivered before the 
Catholic undergraduates of Cambridge on Novem- 
ber 27, 1955, is extremely interesting and enlight- 
ening. Entitled “Out of the Catacombs,” it con- 
tains the Cardinal’s estimate of the present state 
of Catholic lay leadership in England. In this ad- 
dress, made public only recently, the Cardinal ex- 
pressed his gratification that so many Catholics 
were finding their way into the public life of 
Britain. He touched on both the bright and the 
dark sides of this trend. 

There were not enough Catholics in the House 
of Commons, the speaker regretted. He expressed 
a hope for better things to come. A correspondent 
of the Catholic Standard of Dublin, reporting the 
address, adds that there are about 22 Catholic 
MP’s among the 625 members of the House of 
Commons. If the Catholic population of Britain 
is ten per cent, then there should be at least 60 
Catholics in the Mother of Parliaments. However, 
the situation is more encouraging at the local level. 
There has been a great increase here, and the 
Cardinal noted that a recent tabulation produced 





the impressive total of 1,200 Catholic municipal 
councilors. 

Passing from the sphere of elective political 
office to other domains of public service, the Cam- 
bridge speaker noted that Catholics are “well to 
the fore” in the military services. They are promi- 
nent in what the Cardinal termed “the realm of 
arts.” In this category he probably included 
novelists. At the Pax Romana congress last year, 
said the speaker, it was manifest that there are a 
large number of Catholics now holding pro- 
fessorial status in the universities. 

The participation of Catholics in the trade-union 
movement was mentioned as another particularly 
consoling aspect of Catholic sharing in the 
country’s affairs. His remarks at this point were, 
however, tempered by the comment that some of 
the present labor leaders are lapsed Catholics. 
With this hint of a bad situation the Cardinal 
passed on. 

On the Catholic leaders of today and the future 
ones represented by the undergraduates he was 
addressing, the Cardinal urged an apostolic zeal: 


I am hesitant to use the word “penetration” 
because it smacks of communism, but I am 
convinced that only through our Catholic 
people penetrating and finding their place in 
the different spheres, civic and professional, 
of the nation’s life, can we hope to bring the 
benefits of our religion to a country which we 
hold most dear. 


The Archbishop of Westminster must have known 
that his days were numbered when he appeared 
before the Catholic students on the Cam, It may 
be sentimental, but not inappropriate, to consider 
this speech as his last testament to English Catho- 
lics and to the wider English-speaking world of 
Anglo-Saxon Catholicism. Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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NAACP’s Right to Exist 


A timely warning is sounded by 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, director of 
the Social Action Department, NCWC, 
in regard to the attacks by certain 
Southern States on the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. It appears in Msgr. Higgins’ 
syndicated column, “The Yardstick,” for 
the week ending Oct, 13. 

The chief among NAACP’s offen- 
ses, in the eyes of these Southern States, 
is its successful pleading before the 
U. S. Supreme Court of the cases that 
in May, 1954 led to the now historic 
decision banning segregation in public 
schools. 

Msgr. Higgins reminds us that the 
right to form associations for just and 
worthy purposes is a natural right, 
conferred, not by the state, but by God. 
He quotes Pope Leo XIII in Rerum 
Novarum: 


. . . to enter into a [private] so- 

ciety of this kind is the natural 

right of man; and the state is 

bound to protect natural rights, . 
not to destroy them... . 


Without giving blanket approval to 
all of NAACP’s strategy, Msgr. Higgins 
notes that its proclaimed objective is 
“in complete harmony with Christian 
social teaching.” 


Catholics and Community 
Drives 

We met a Jewish gentleman some 
time ago who complained that the 
local Catholic pastor in his Pennsyl- 
vania town had taken a strange stand 
on a laudable civic enterprise. It seems 
that the priest refused to cooperate in 
a drive to raise funds for the construc- 
tion of a youth center which was to be 
under the direction of the Salvation 
Army. 

Such problems are no doubt dupli- 
cated in many communities. The posi- 
tion taken recently by the pastors of 
Lorain, Ohio, in the Cleveland diocese, 
was a particularly clear-cut one. They 
stated, in a printed leaflet distributed 
at all Masses on Sept. 30, that Catho- 
lics could not in conscience contribute 
to the Lorain United Appeal. The rea- 
son was that the budget envisioned a 
special grant to both the YWCA and 
the Salvation Army, In previous years 
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no Catholic objection had been raised 
against aid for the purely social-welfare 
operations of the two agencies. This 
time, however, money was sought for 
the specifically religious purposes of 
these avowedly religious institutions. 

We understand that the dispute has 
now been settled amicably. The Lorain 
appeal will go on with Catholic par- 
ticipation but minus the contested 
budget items. Probably many Protes- 
tants and Jews, in Lorain and else- 
where, are still mystified by the Catho- 
lic attitude. But community drives, 
though excellent in themselves, cannot 
fly against the consciences of those 
whose cooperation is asked. It is a 
strange idea of toleration which ex- 
pects Catholics to be false to their 
own principles. 


School Bus Traffic Snarls 


Connecticut’s gently rolling terrain 
is laced by more than 10,000 miles of 
fine, well-marked roads. Yet school-bus 
drivers these days have to keep map 
in hand when transporting their wrig- 
gling cargo from home to school. Some 
of the State’s roads, it seems, have be- 
come “unconstitutional” for buses carry- 
ing private-school children and are bar- 
ricaded by a sturdy wall of separation 
between Church and State. 

Larger Connecticut towns have little 
or no transportation problem because 
their schools, both private and public, 
are normally located within easy walk- 
ing distance. Elsewhere, roads in and 
about a good score of the State’s 169 
municipalities accommodate all school 
children indiscriminately, 

Some other towns, however, have 
outlawed bus service to children not in 
the public school. This year Hamden, 
Norwich, Niantic and Ridgefield have 
turned down bus service requests by 
parochial schools. 

But the case of New Canaan is the 
real puzzler in the crazy-quilt legal pat- 
tern being sewn in Connecticut. 

There in late July the local school 
board arranged to rent four rooms in 
newly erected St. Aloysius school in 
order to ease a public-high-school class- 
room shortage. School buses now daily 
deposit at the front door 60 students 
assigned to the four public school rooms 
in St. Aloysius. Yet they cannot carry 
50 other children to the same building 





because these are regular pupils of St. 
Aloysius parochial school. 

The question that baffles observers 
of the Connecticut situation is how a 
single State constitution both bars and 
permits bus service for private-school 
children in neighboring towns. 


Middle East on the Brink 


Never in the last seven years has the 
Middle East trembled so uncertainly on 
the brink of war as it did on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 11. As the Suez crisis deep- 
ened in the UN, Israeli troops poured 
over the border in a pre-dawn raid, at- 
tacked the Jordanian village of Qal- 
qilya and withdrew leaving behind 50 
Arab dead, The attack further weak- 
ened an already tottering Jordanian 
Government which uneasily faces gen- 
eral elections scheduled for Oct. 21. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to fathom Israel’s policy of massive 
retaliation for alleged border violations. 
The attacks cannot be justified on moral 
grounds. They even exceed the Old 
Law injunction of “an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.” They fail in their 
purpose, for they have not deterred 
border violations by Jordanian irregu- 
lars and thugs, Moreover, what can 
Israel hope to gain by precipitating a 
Government crisis in Jordan at this 
time? Would she prefer a Jordanian 
Government taken over by ex-Pales- 
tinian Arab extremists, who would be 
only too anxious to put the country 
under the thumb of Egyptian President 
Nasser? 

The chaos threatening this area has 
impelled Britain, much to the surprise 
of Israel, to warn the Ben Gurion Gov- 
ernment that the Anglo-Jordanian de- 
fense treaty of 1948 is still operative. 
This is proof enough that world public 
opinion is getting fed up with Israel's 
retaliatory raids. Indeed, when the New 
York Times denounces Israel’s policy as 


“a failure by any calculation,” it is time | 
the Israelis undertook an “agonizing re- | 


. ” 
appraisal. 


New Hope for Cancer Patients 
When Dr. Cornelius P. (“Dusty”) 


Rhoads talks about cancer, colleagues © 


bend an attentive ear. Dr. Rhoads is 
scientific director of the Sloan-Kettering 
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Institute of Cancer Research in New 
York City. 


semble body cells, and so it has been 
feared that chemical agents which 


informed on the work and aims of his 
hearers. He believed, said the Pope, 























observers Speaking on Oct. 9 before a meeting attack one might also attack the other. that the decisive battle against cancer 
is how a organized by the Imperial Cancer Re- But studies of persons who showed would be won in the realm of chemo- 
a search Fund at the Royal College of marked immunity to infection by can- therapy. 
ate-school Surgeons in London, Dr. Rhoads of- cer, said Dr. Rhoads, indicated that Pius XII, of course, is not a cancer 
= fered grounds for the prediction that “cancer cells do differ significantly from specialist; but he has access to those 
present surgical and radiological meth- normal ones.” To exploit this difference who are. That a person in his responsi- 
ods of treating cancer would yield to would be the task of biochemical re- ble position, speaking to a group of 
ak chemical therapy. Chemical therapy _ searchers. distinguished scientists (and the same 
rs has the has proved effective against bacterial Three days previously, Pope Pius XII _ applies to Dr, Rhoads’ address), should 
rtainly on and virus infections, because these are gave audience to an international group hold out such hopes would indicate 
the mori sharply distinguished from human body of cancer experts meeting in Rome. that chemotherapy may be the means 
isis deep- cells. Cancer cells, however, closely re- As is his wont, he showed himself well to an ultimate conquest of cancer. 
9s poured 
sey Labor Cases before the Court 
ehind 50 On October 15, the Supreme Court decided that Arbitration Agreements. As the Federal district 
er weak. employers commit no unfair labor practice by dis- _ courts have differed on employer-association lock- 
Jordanian charging Fifth Amendment employes. outs, so have they differed over enforcement of 
aces gen- Several years ago General Electric adopted the arbitration clauses in labor-management agree- 
Yet. 21. policy of suspending employes for 90 days if they ments. The Taft-Hartley Act gives the courts au- 
» difficult pleaded the Fifth Amendment before a Congres- __ thority to enforce collective-bargaining contracts. 
: esse sional investigating committee. If by the end of the Does this include agreements to arbitrate all dis- 
violations, 90-day period they had not fully answered ques- _ putes arising under the contract? The U.S. Court 
on moral tions, it fired them. The Supreme Court sanctioned _—_ of Appeals in Boston (in a case involving General 
the Old GE’s policy when it refused to hear an appeal from Electric) said Yes. The Court of Appeals in New 
r an eye, a lower-court decision upholding the discharge Orleans (Lincoln Mills v. Textile Workers) said 
1 in their of John W. Nelson, president of Local 506 of the No. 
deterred United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Strikes during Contract Term. Taft-Hartley 
n irregu- (UE). This union was ousted from the CIO in _ stipulates that unions may not call strikes until 60 
vhat can 1949 on the grounds that it was following the days after having given notice to the employer of 
vitating a Communist party line. a wish to modify or terminate an existing contract, 
. at the The decision in the UE case is the first of a list or “until the expiration date of the contract, which- 
Jordanian of 23 labor-management cases that the court has _—_ ever occurs sooner.” But what happens when a 
ex-Pales- agreed to review during its 1956-57 term. Some of contract permits a mid-term reopener for wages? 
vould be these cases involve important interpretations of the | After waiting for 60 days, a union struck the Lion 
country Taft-Hartley Act. Here are a few that labor law- Oil Company, whose contract had a mid-term re- 
President yers are watching closely. opener. NLRB upheld the union’s right to strike. 
Lockouts. When negotiations between a Team- _‘The U.S. Court of Appeals in St. Louis disagreed, 
area has ster local and eight upstate New York linen-supply said the union violated the law by not waiting 
- surprise companies, which bargained as an association, until the contract had expired. 
ion Gove broke down, the union struck one of the com- Union Political “Expenditures.” The United Auto 
nian de panies. The seven others promptly laid off their | Workers conceded that it had financed telecasts 
perative. employes, announced that work would not be re- _— for Congressional candidates. Though it used gen- 
id public sumed until the strike had been settled. The union __ eral union funds, it denied that this practice vio- 
1 Israel's charged that the boycott was an unfair labor lated the T-H ban on “expenditures” in a Federal 
the New practice, but NLRB found nothing wrong. It said _ election. The Federal District Court for Eastern 
policy as that since the employers bargained as an associa- | Michigan upheld the union. The court added that 
t is time tion, they could justly regard a strike against one _if the Supreme Court disagreed and found such 
izing re- of their members as a strike threat against all of | spending prohibited, it would have to decide 
them. The U.S. Circuit Court in New York over- whether a broad ban of this kind on political 
ruled the board and upheld the union. Its decision spending was constitutional. 
conflicted with rulings in similar cases by U.S. The recent nomination of New Jersey Judge 
’ district courts in San Francisco, St. Louis and William J. Brennan to succeed Justice Sherman 
tients Chicago. The NLRB general counsel claims that if | Minton, who retired on October 15, adds spice to 
Dusty”) the N.Y. court is upheld, multi-employer, or asso- __ this tasty judicial dish. Justice Brennan brings to 
leagues ciation, bargaining will lose its attraction for em- __ the court a rich experience in labor law. 
hoads is ployers. BENJAMIN L, Masse 
-ettering 
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It would be difficult to name a weekly journal which, 
more consistently and for a longer time than AMERICA, 
has pointed its editorial finger at the evil purposes of 
international communism. For years this Review has 
spoken clearly and repeatedly of the cancerous thing 
which has taken root in Russia and relentlessly spread 
its blight through the world. Year by year we have 
echoed a stern warning. We sound this same warning 
today. 

Down through these years, in issue after issue, 
America has held to an undeviating editorial policy 
with respect to communism. We have not only con- 
demned its inhumanity, atheism and tyranny, but have 
likewise tried to spell out in detail the specific social 
reforms and remedies needed to stop the progress of 
communism ‘nd immunize people against its virus. On 
the domestic front, we have advocated social-security 
legislation, housing programs, fair employment prac- 
tices, unemployment and disability compensation, the 
right of workingmen to organize and the urgent im- 
peratives of interracial justice. Sensitive to the prompt- 
ings of the great social encyclicals of recent Popes, the 
editorial staff of this Review has ‘voiced the needs of 
the unnumbered poor, who generally have so few to 
plead for them. In this spirit we have spoken out for 
the Negro, the Indian and the migrant Mexican worker. 

These things are not said in a spirit of self-righteous- 
ness. At times we have doubtless erred in emphasis or 
in the application of principle. But in general we are 
content with the stand we have taken. It was founded, 
we feel, on tried Christian social principles. Nor was it 
adopted because it looked to us like a good stick with 
which to beat Communists. In fact, if all the Commu- 
nists in the world had dropped off the face of the earth 
twenty years ago, we would have gone on advocating 
these same remedies to the poverty and the unequal 
opportunity of. so many of God’s children all around 
the globe. Communist threat or no Communist threat, 
it was reason, justice and charity that marked out the 
larger lines of our editorial policy. 


STILL MORE ON POLICY 


In the field of international concerns, we again took 
our cue from the statements of the Holy Father. Peace 
must be based on international justice and understand- 
ing. Peace will be preserved only by patient, prayerful 
efforts to maintain international cooperation. There- 
fore we have supported sound programs aimed at help- 
ing underdeveloped countries. We have tried not to 
break the bruised reed of a nascent United Nations. 
Following the lead of the Roman Pontiff, we have sup- 
ported, wherever we could, the work of Unesco and 
the International Labor Organization. 

Readers frequently write to tell us that they approve 
our policies, or that our judgment on this or that issue 
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On Editors and the People Who Write to Them 






















should be re-examined. We pay close attention to thes 
letters. Whenever space permits, they are publishe 
in our Correspondence section. The tone of these com 
munications is constructive, reasonable and hopeful. 

Not long ago—as he does each autumn—Father Pat 
rick H. Collins, our circulation manager, prepared an¢ 
mailed a letter to a large number of Catholics whon 
he hoped to interest in AMeErica and enrol as its sub 
scribers. This fall he sent out 171,000 letters. The re 
sponse has been most gratifying. Circulation continue 
to mount, and is today higher than it has ever been i 
our 47-year history. 

Along with this heartening harvest of new subscrip, 
tions, however, there came a number of letters which 
it appears to us, deserve to be called to public attention, 
Though several are anonymous, they are for the mos 
part signed letters. They come from widely scattereg 
parts of the country. In many cases their authors unde 
score the fact that they are practising, even devout 
Catholics. 


THE WAY THEY READ 


From Ohio we received this pithy statement: “You 
left-wing, pro-Communist sheet will never get any ofg 
‘my money.” In somewhat more involuted fashion, othet 
correspondents managed to make clear that their esti 
mate of AMERICA was much the same as that of thé 
‘gentleman from Ohio. A lady from Pennsylvania wrote: 
as follows: 


From some of the past issues which I have read, I 
would rather subscribe to the Daily Worker. At 
least that runs under its true name. It does not 
hide behind the cloak of religion. 


This lady went on to say that in her opinion AMERICA 
apparently formulates its editorials in the interests of 
what she calls “the anti-Christ Jew.” 

A man from California sent us a copy of an eight- 
page paper with which he is connected, and told us to 
feel free to use anything we might find in its columns. 
It contained material calculated to free our country 
“from its control by Jews, Negroes and Interna- 
tionalists.” 

“The Catholic Church is on the skids,” this West- 
coast correspondent wrote. This he attributed to the 
Church’s (and our) advocacy of “brotherhood.” “What 
we need in America,” he went on, “is a White and Free 
Civilization, and not one dominated by International-_ 
ism, of the Jewish and Eisenhower type.” 

Now it would be uncharitable to American Catholics’ 
to suggest that these letters, and others of the samé: 
genre, are in any way typical of American Catholi¢ 
thinking. Yet it also seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that a certain number of Catholics, doubt 
less along with many others of non-Catholic religious 
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rsuasions, have adopted a prejudiced, hopeless, un- 
Christian and predominantly irrational approach to the 
great problems of our time. 

The same despairing frustration and _ irrationality 
which we find so dominant in these letters are even 
more strongly highlighted in a document which, for 
some months now, has been circulating widely among 
Catholics. It is a reprint from one of our diocesan news- 
papers. The writer draws a morbidly hopeless picture 
of our Federal Government, currently overrun, he as- 
serts, by Communist spies and vicious fellow-travelers— 
“closely knit, relentlessly trained, diabolically led, ut- 
terly ruthless.” In what can be accurately described 
only as a pyrotechnical display of hectic adjectives 
mounting one on another to impress us with a vision 
of our impending doom at the hands of “the plotters 
behind the scenes,” the author makes this prediction: 


Ten years more, that’s about all! Fifteen, maybe, 
at the outside! By then the Reds will have taken 
over America. No war. No hydrogen bombs. No 
mass slaughter—till after the victory has been 
won. The coup d’état, in course of accomplishment 
even while you are reading these lines, will be en- 
gineered to final success by the entrenched and un- 
touchable traitors in high places, aided and abetted 
by their strategically placed cohorts in the nerve 
centers of the Nation. 


There is more, much more of this. For instance: 


Ten to fifteen years, they say, before the massacres 
in the streets and convents and churches and sem- 
inaries; before the brainwashing and diabolical 
torture and the boatloads of broken humans head- 
ing northwards towards Siberia and death. 


DISTURBED PEOPLE 


Now, honestly, what are we to make of this frantic 
prophecy? Father Ralph Gorman, C.P., editor of the 
widely read monthly, The Sign, quoted parts of this 
same screed in his August and September issues. The 
distinguished Passionist editor summed up his reaction 
in one plain-spoken word—“Nuts.” Then he went on to 
ask: 


To fight communism do we have to give up our 
intelligence? Do we have to assume an attitude of 
craven fear? Do we have to admit defeat just when 
were getting a good start? Do we have to get 
hysterical? . . . We're whole-heartedly in favor of 
fighting communism at home and abroad, but_ 
we're also in favor of fighting it with courage and 
intelligence. . . . 


Now there is no denying the sincere conviction of 
those who avidly read, believe, reprint and disseminate 
__ this feverish sort of thing. They are trying to save us— 
_ “a helpless, befuddled flock of innocent lambs awaiting 
Slaughter.” Those who mail out these and similar 
_ broadsheets by the thousands are honestly disturbed 
| people. They genuinely fear and hate communism. The 
| difficulty is that their hopeless fear so engulfs their 

"Teason that they have actually immobilized themselves, 
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by their own abject terror, in the battle to check its 
advances. 

If we want to win out over the Communist con- 
spirators of the world, we have to be as clear-headed 
and as realistic as they are. We certainly cannot afford 
these orgies of self-pity and despair. Effective and 
positive action can be built only on hope and intel- 
ligent self-criticism. We must work hard, pray hard, 
plan thoughtfully, think things through. Surely nothing 
is gained by asserting, and believing, that we “be- 
wildered, frustrated, leaderless millions” have no 
foreseeable future but the concentration camp and 
the Soviet knout. 

Our task is to strip from the Communists those 
weapons they find so useful in their fight against the 
free world. Hatred, prejudice, racial injustice, disre- 
gard for the plight of the poor, selfish nationalism— 
these are the fetid places where communism grows 
strong. We Catholics must not tolerate these attitudes 
in our own hearts. If we do, we are unwittingly fos- 
tering the very evil we want to scotch. 


DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 


What lessons can we draw from all of this? First, 
we editors have something important to learn. We 
muddy the waters and do a disservice to Christian 
truth when we open our columns to the wild-eyed pur- 
veyor of the fixed idea. Let’s face it: is it not a sin 
against the light for us to furnish the occasion whereby 
good honest people get themselves rhetorically rocked 
and rolled by irresponsible correspondents? We are 
not surprised when we discover instances of the abuse 
of truth in the yellow press. But we most assuredly do 
not expect to find them in the pages of a Catholic 
paper or magazine. 

Secondly, there is something to be learned by those 
who write to editors. Anonymous, abusive, hate-filled 
letters normally find their deserved place—in the waste 
basket. Genuine differences of opinion, on the other 
hand, are welcome and stimulating, and editors are 
invariably delighted to receive thoughtful, documented 
and at least reasonably urbane challenges to their own 
opinions. But heaven deliver us from the frenetic Jew- 
baiter, the white racial supremacist and the assiduous 
mailer of ink-blotted reprints telling us how we are 
“bartering the priceless heritage of American freedom 
for a mess of pottage” by expounding the unswerving 
teaching of the Popes. 

Today as never before we need incisive and con- 
structive debate on the great public issues of our age. 
In the work of conducting this debate, we Catholics 
have more than ordinary responsibilities. The world 
looks to us for strong and prudent affirmation. We 
must say what we are for—as well as what we are 
against. Editors need to keep this in mind. So do the 
people who write to editors. 


outa 0. dus 2 
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Sports Urbanity in a Huffy World 


Shortly before the World Series, an inquiring reporter 
buttonholed natives of a certain city and asked them 
whether they were more interested in the Presidential 
campaign or in the cataclysmic struggle between the 
Yankees and the Dodgers. A tremor seized our usually 
hardy frames when this sampling of opinion showed 
that more people were hypnotized by the series than 
were concerned with the race for the Presidency. 
How could this have been? Where was a sense of 
values? Suez, the H-bomb, war and peace, allies and 
enemies were being debated by the candidates, and yet 
one might have thought that the world’s fate hung on 
the arm of Maglie or Newcombe. Well, the fever is 
over now, and otherwise sober citizens have settled 
back to pay attention—though perhaps not as much as 
they ought—to the campaign. Maybe, in a tense and 
jittery world, the series madness was a safety-valve. 
Whatever else it did, the series occasioned one small 
but gracious gesture of international good will. Robert 
Cooper, U.S. correspondent of the London Times, 


cabled home a deliciously quaint account of the fray, 
especially of the perfect game pitched by Don Larsen, 
This feat was transmitted to English readers in cricket 
terms stating that Larsen had achieved “nine maiden 
overs.” 

If somewhat bewildered by baseball, Mr. Cooper 
was properly respectful and even awed at the “gar- 
gantuan, even perhaps Homeric” fray. English readers 
of sports pages must have drawn psychically nearer to 
their American opposite numbers because of Mr. 
Cooper’s urbane description. 

The Olympics are just around the corner of the 
month. National rivalries will naturally run high, and 
we would be proud to have U.S. athletes come home 
loaded with laurels. We hope, at the same time, that 
the reporting out of Melbourne will match Mr. Cooper's 
in balance and good nature. If it does, it will serve to 
remind all that international sports can serve the cause 
of unity, instead of making huffier a world already 
huffy enough. 


Nationalism Here and Abroad 


Though Egypt and the West reached theoretical agree- 
ment on fundamental principles, the UN Security Coun- 
cil debate left the key issue in the Suez crisis unre- 
solved. How reconcile in practice Egyptian nationalism 
and the legitimate interests of the world’s maritime na- 
tions in a free and open waterway? 

There is more behind the Suez crisis than the spite 
of an Egyptian dictator. The Suez seizure was one 
more manifestation of a universal phenomenon in post- 
war Asia and Africa. The emergence of these conti- 
nents from colonial subservience to independent na- 
tional consciousness has been generally accompanied 
by periodic outbursts against real or imaginary infringe- 
ments of national scvereignty. As President Sukarno of 
Indonesia recently stated during his visit to Washing- 
ton, “For us nationalism is everything ... . it is the 
mainspring of all our efforts.” 

When so emphasized, nationalism cannot be a con- 
structive force in today’s world. As Christopher Dawson 
pointed out in a recent series of articles in the London 
Tablet: 


If the world is left to the unrestricted development 
of nationalistic movements, it will become a Babel 
of people who not only speak different tongues but 
follow different laws and seek divergent ends... . 
As an ultimate principle of human action, [na- 
tionalism] is morally inadequate and socially de- 
structive. Left to itself it becomes a form of mass 
egotism and self-idolatry which is the enemy of 
God and man. 


This curse of modern nationalism is not peculiar to 
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. Asia alone. We experience it here as well. By all the 
laws of logic the Nassers and Mossadeghs should be 
able to find their strongest support among certain ex- 
.tremely vocal U.S. groups, many of them Catholic. In 
their unreasonable criticism of the UN, their favoring 
of discriminatory immigration laws, their denunciations 
of World Federalism (without bothering to inquire into 
what the World Federalist is about), their opposition 
to foreign aid, in short, to anything which implies even 
the faintest limitation of sovereignty, they proceed from 
the same principle which has motivated the extreme 
nationalists of postwar Asia and Africa. For do they 
not in effect deny the responsibility of the nation-state 
toward the international community? 

Resentment over a century or more of Western ex- 
ploitation, itself nationalistic, may excuse the Nassers 
and the Mossadeghs. But in the light of papal teaching 
there is no excuse for the ultra-nationalistic Catholic. 
Said Pius XII in his Christmas message of 1947: 


The Catholic teaching on the state and society is 
always founded on the principle that, according 
to the will of God, the various peoples form a com- 
munity with a common purpose and common 
duties. Even at a time when the proclamation of 
this principle and its practical consequences roused 
fierce resentment, the Church refused to accept the 
wrong notion of a sovereignty absolutely autono- 
mous and exempt from all social obligations. 


These teachings are meant for the world. But, if Catho- 
lics themselves are not prepared to take them seriously, 
who will? 
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There are several imponderables in the coming elec- 
tions which may prove more important than the issues 
being debated. Some of them are: registration; “get 
out the vote” of registrants; abstentions of the latter at 
the polls; the switch voters; the split ballots; the in- 
dependents, so called; the new voters; and last, but not 
least, money for both parties. 

Registration is most important, for if you have not 
registered, you can’t vote. A recent survey has shown 
that one of every five families changes residence every 
year: from precinct to precinct, from county to county, 
from State to State. States have different residence re- 
quirements, ranging from residence of a year in pre- 
cinct, county or State to mere proof of present resi- 
dence. The in-migrants, as the sociologists now call 
them, may not fulfil these requirements. Reports show 
registration is spotty: up in California, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, down in New York and Massachusetts, to give 
but five examples. 

Get out the vote is a movement by dozens of private 
organizations: e.g., the League of Women Voters, the 
labor unions, even the Boy and Girl Scouts. In 1952, 
only 60 per cent of those eligible did vote, an all-time 
high, as compared with 80, 90 or 100 per cent abroad. 
This year here it will be lower. 

Abstentions need no comment, in view of the above. 


Underscorings 


An added factor this year is that the voters seem just 
plain bored with Madison Avenue techniques. 

Switch voters are as unpredictable as abstainers. Poll 
after poll has shown voters switching from one side 
to the other, for various reasons, and they have left 
this picture cloudy. November 6 will show. 

Split voting is easier to predict; that is, voting na- 
tionally for one candidate and State-wide or locally for 
another, of another party. Split voting is more common 
than many suspect. Pennsylvania may go Eisenhower, 
but return Joseph S. Clark Jr., Democrat, as Senator. 
Ohio may go Eisenhower but elect Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche, Democrat, as Senator. These switches will 
go all the way down from Governor, Senator and 
Representative to local sheriff. In all the twelve years 
I voted in New York I never voted a straight ticket, 
and I am sure nobody else does either. 

The independents are largely the artificial creation 
of the pollsters in recent years. These are the polled 
who refuse to tell some stranger how they will vote, 
since it’s none of his business. They go down as “un- 
decided” or independents. This is purely political bunk, 
and nobody should be fooled. 

The new voters, just come of age or newly moved 
into a precinct, are apparently hard to reach, but there 
are Young Republicans and Young Democrats and they 
have lots of gumption. They may come close to swing- 
ing this election one way or the other. 

Money, of course, is all-important in this age of TV 
and radio, of plane and train travel. It means a lot to 
both parties. WILFRID PaRsONsS 


students. He told them that “responsi- 
bility for good or bad elected repre- 
sentatives falls back directly on the 





THE JAMES J. HOEY AWARDS for 
Interracial Justice will be conferred 
Oct. 28 on Frank M. Folsom, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 


Diocesan Council of Catholic Men, 
where he was vice president of the 
Columbia Deanery Council, 1953-55. 


men and women who positively confer 
the office or negatively allow it to be 
assumed, .. .” 


‘p> EXCELSIOR, New York Catholic 


ica, and Paul G. King, comptroller of 
South Carolina State College, Orange- 
burg, S. C. The awards, in the form of 
two silver medals, have been conferred 
annually since 1942 by the Catholic 
Interracial Council of New York on 
one white person and one Negro who 
have made a distinguished contribution 
to the cause of interracial justice. 


p&MR. FOLSOM, the white recipient, 
has been a long-time advocate of fair 
employment practices. Mr. King, facul- 
ty adviser to the Newman Club at 
§. C. State College, is active in Cath- 
dlic organizations and was the first 
Negro to hold office in the Charleston 
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Bp AT DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Very Rev. Vernon F, Gal- 
lagher, C.S.Sp., president, urged a 
specially convoked meeting of 350 lead- 
ers of the student body to combat 
apathy about voting among eligible 





Our Next Issue 


Next week Joun CourTNEY Mur- 
RAY, S.J., will comment on JoHN 
FiscHER’s recent attack on the 
National Organization for De- 
cent Literature. Eprror-IN-CHIEF 
FiscHeEr’s article appears in the 
current Harper's. 











Spanish-language weekly, noted in its 
issue of Sept, 30 that the celebration 
this year of the fourth centenary of 
the death of St. Ignatius Loyola co- 
incides with the fourth centenary of 
the introduction into India, by Padre 
Juan Bustamante, S.J., of the first print- 
ing press with movable types. 


p THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN will hold its 
28th national convention in Chicago, 
Nov. 7-10. Some forty members of the 
U. S. hierarchy are expected to be in 
attendance. Host to the convention will 
be His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. CC. K. 
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Catholic “Separatism” 
and Anti-Catholic Tensions 
Gordon C. Zabn 


ost AMERICANS ARE SO ACCUSTOMED to the pres- 
Me= in their country of a great variety of relig- 

ious beliefs, all coexisting in an apparent har- 
mony of tolerance and mutual respect, that any discus- 
sion of religious “tensions” or “conflicts” seems somehow 
lacking in good taste. In one respect, this state of mind 
is a distinct contribution to social peace and stability. 
Certainly, as a norm governing association between 
citizens of diverse faiths, it is far preferable to one which 
would erect inflexible religious barriers to social in- 
teraction or poison the social climate with mutually 
antagonistic suspicions. ; 

Nevertheless, the appearance may offer more grounds 
for optimism than reality. Recent works, especially the 
excellent analyses developed by John Kane (Catholic- 
Protestant Conflicts in America, 1955) and Will Herberg 
(Protestant-Catholic-Jew, 1955), have made it quite 
clear that religious differences have significant social 
effects even in America. There are other evidences as 
well that these differences may also involve currents 
of animosity that run strong and deep beneath the seem- 
ingly placid surface. This is most easily seen, perhaps, 
in Christian-Jewish relationships; for the scandal of 
anti-Semitism is never entirely absent from the national 
scene. 

Less obvious, but none the less real, is the fact that 
Catholic-Protestant relations may also carry undertones 
which represent a threat to the social unity so essential 
to the preservation of a democratic order. 

From time to time, this hidden animosity finds its 
way out into the open, though usually in a somewhat 
guarded manner. The success of books “exposing” some 
facet of Catholicism or the “threat” Catholicism presents 
to “the American heritage”; the heat generated on polit- 
ical issues which even remotely involve Church-State 
relationships; the canons of political prudence which 
seek to match the religious persuasion of candidates for 
office with the religious composition of the electorate 
to which they must appeal—all these may be taken as 
indices of continuing religious tensions, a potential 
source of open and socially harmful conflict. 





Dr. ZAHN, assistant professor of sociology at Loyola 
University, Chicago, wrote this article after studying 
4,000 letters written to Paul Blanshard. 
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That these tensions can reach almost unbelievable 
excesses of intensity was borne out by the reading of 
approximately 4,000 letters written to Paul Blanshard 
and the Beacon Press following publication of their 
phenomenal best-seller, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power (1949). The overwhelming majority were written 
by individuals who revealed themselves as antagonistic 
to Catholicism and, therefore, most enthusiastic over 
Mr. Blanshard’s efforts to unmask what one writer called 
the “Spiritual Cancerous and Diabolical Power” which 
“dominates the four corners of the world.” 


LETTERS ABOUT THE BLANSHARD BOOK 


For the most part, these letters were written by ex- 
tremely “tense” Protestants. Indeed, some contained 


_inescapable internal evidence of unrestrained bigotry. 


Nevertheless, the letters do give some idea of the 
major areas of potential tension as well as occasional 
clues as to how these tensions could be produced, in- 
creased or diminished by the behavior of American 
Catholics. Though we may assume with confidence that 
these extremes of opinion are not representative of the 
great bulk of American Protestantism, we should also 
realize that they may be reflective of more moderate 
opinions that are generally prevalent but which are 
carried, in these letters, to their ultimate extreme. 

Many of the letters dealt with traumatic experiences 
suffered by their authors at the hands of Catholic par- 
ents, spouses, neighbors or civic officials. Others voiced 
fears of political domination by Catholics and the relig- 
ious persecution they felt would be a certain outcome 
of such domination. The Catholic hierarchy emerges 
rather consistently as “the villain of the piece,” not only 
because of the supposed treachery of its operations but 
also by virtue of the absolute power it is believed to 
wield over a helpless laity. As one man had it: 


Here's the situation: you have a Catholic neighbor 
—he’s a swell fellow—he’d never think of harming 
you or cheating you but if he is told to cut your 
throat, he’s got to do it or they'll cut his. And 
what'll he do—it’s too late for him to denounce—he 
will naturally defend himself. It’s a sleepy Govern- 
ment that lets any organization get that dangerous. 


Doctrinal and dogmatic differences are involved in some 
of the letters, but these are in the minority—except, of 
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course, for the Church’s claim to being “the one, true 
Church,” which is challenged in many of the letters not 
otherwise concerned with specific religious teachings. 

The importance of the evidence of extreme tensions 
presented by letters such as these should not be under- 
estimated. Admittedly, some allowance must be made 
for delusional content, some of which approaches a 
neurotic or even psychotic quality in at least the more 
extreme cases. These opinions could be taken as gross 
exaggerations of more moderate fears, beliefs and ob- 
jections held by other Protestants who did not bother 
to write (but who did buy an astonishing total of Blan- 
shard’s books). It might be well, in that case, to use 
them as a frame of reference for evaluating Catholic 
behavior, so that we may be able to predict when and 
where and to what extent we approach these sore spots 
and risk activating these sub-surface tensions in actual 
social situations. 


SOURCES OF TENSION 


To be sure, Catholic behavior is not alone responsible 
for the existence of anti-Catholic tensions. We have 
already mentioned the possibility that neurotic or 
psychotic influences make for hypersensitivity to the 
imagined Catholic “menace to our democracy and our 
Christian way of life.” Indeed, one woman provided 
internal evidence of this possibility by relaying to Mr. 
Blanshard her psychiatrist’s prophecies concerning the 
Church! 

Other factors supporting these tensions lie in real 
social changes. Catholics in America are advancing, both 
in number and—even more significant in this context— 
in social and economic status. People, therefore, who 
are convinced that malicious designs emanate from 
Rome to be carried out by an all-powerful U. S. Catho- 
lic hierarchy need only to observe these changes to feel 
that the situation is getting more “desperate” by the 
hour. Still another factor to be taken into account is 
the traditional attachment to “liberalism” as the demo- 
cratic ideal; the “medievalistic totalitarianism” of the 
Church almost automatically brings it under suspicion 
by those in whom this value is operative. 

It is against this background that Catholic behavior 
is judged and often found wanting by these “tense” 
Protestants. Certain Catholics in their behavior may 
give substance to these fears and lend support to the 
distorted stereotype of Catholics and Catholicism upon 
which these fears rest. To this extent such Catholics 
may actually be endangering the well-being of the 
Church in America and impeding its efforts to win 
converts to the faith. 

Catholic “pressure groups” may well succeed in ban- 
ning an offensive movie or silencing an anti-Catholic 
speaker or removing a book from the shelves of the 
public library or even the local bookstores. But are 
such “victories” really worth winning if they are ob- 
tained at the price of confirming the belief of many 
observers that the Catholic Church in America is seek- 
ing to regiment tastes, block democratic processes and 
establish thought control? 
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The minister-teacher who described the activity of 
Catholicism in the following manner would certainly 
be “confirmed” in his beliefs, extreme though they may 
sometimes be: 


Like a cancer its arms are stealthily, sometimes 
arrogantly, reaching into our Protestant homes, 
institutions and government to drag us all down to 
the level of primitive magic and ignorant, helpless 
subservience to a ruthlessly priestly system... . 
In a short time our Protestant voices will be throt- 
tled by Catholic-made laws ruthlessly enforced by 
Catholic officials. 


True, we may make allowance for the fact that this 
is an unusually “tense” Protestant. But how many 
others will he be able to win to his point of view by 
pointing to the “confirmation” afforded him by the suc- 
cessful show of Catholic strength? 

Pressure-group activity and similar manifestations of 
that type of Catholic “separatism” (or, as some refer 
to it, the Catholic “ghetto complex”) presents a dual 
challenge to the Catholic aware of its inherent dangers. 
First, definite steps must be taken to counteract the 
baleful influences of such “separatism.” Second, its 
adherents must be brought to a fuller understanding of 
the proper role of Catholicism in America, thereby pre- 
venting further manifestations of such separatist be- 
havior by shutting off its source. Both objectives will 
take some doing. Both will involve serious risk of suf- 
fering personal unpleasantness, if only to the extent 
of having one’s “orthodoxy” or “sincerity” called in 
question. 

For the separatist influences are not found only 
among the “general run” of America’s Catholic laity, 
but at times may reach even higher. They are in evi- 
dence, if only by implication, in some Catholic publica- 
tions or in the official statements issued by prominent 
Catholic organizations. In addition, political figures can 
wax strong upon this separatism, and more than a few 
Catholic businessmen may be only too ready to appeal 
to and exploit the advantageous position they hold with 
respect to “the Catholic trade.” 

To say this, however, is to repeat what has been said 
before. It leaves much of crucial importance unsaid. 
For there is another “ IN i a“ 
kind of “Catholic : 
separatism” to re- 
flect on, one that is 
not only permissible 
but could actually 
become a matter of 
obligation. To state 
this another way: 
anti-Catholic _ ten- 
sions will always be 
present as long as 
Catholics live and 
behave as Catholics. 
Not only will they 
be present, but it 
may very well be 
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true that they should be more 



















of the Catholic position on therapeutic abortion, which 











in evidence from time to time, implies “equality of mother and fetus.” (At that, he — 
that a period of relative free- _ fell short of the opinion voiced by a lady minister who a : 
dom from anti-Catholic ten- saw this position as merely an attempt “to add anothe << 
sions might be a period member to their church roll.”) The mixed-marriage con 
marked by a dormant or problem is summarized by a man who complained: july 
ebbing Catholicism. My own daughter, a Protestant, married a Catholic. stat 
It has already been noted Her freedom to be married in the Church of her Ron 
that the letters to Mr. Blans- choice and by her own minister was taken away aa 
hard placed major stress on from her. But what was far worse, she had to agree ae 
non- ectrieial and non-dogmatic objections and fears. to leave her children (she now has three) be Cus 
Because of this, those doctrinal or dogmatic matters brought up in the Catholic faith, and I can see that Fee 
which were mentioned take on added significance. Ex- cm being 0 riteid bere Sone ex 7 ne a. 
ception, often strongly worded, was taken to the claim Ee ee ee ee See T 
ea as Scie Pkt” nk Choe che Cabins to him the right to believe as he pleases. I would le 
oe ee et ee ene eee eens SO Snoeee not fall out with my next-door neighbor if he kept p 
opposition to birth control and therapeutic abortion, venomous snakes, so long as he did not let them ] 
in a mixed marriage, to the belief in papal infallibility, and endanger the lives of my family, That is how h 
to the veneration accorded to the saints and the Virgin I feel about Roman Catholicism intruding upon n 
Mother, etc. the rights of others. Personally, I think their grow- hi 
ing power is more of a menace than communism. Th 
BITTERNESS mo 
Other examples abound, but they would merely rein. ( 
Another minister, for example, wrote: “As long as force the point already made: even if Catholics aban- or 
Rome can flourish as a church and get away with the —doned all of their unnecessarily “separatist” attitudes} jjcj 
claim of being THE ONLY TRUE CHURCH, she will have _and behavior patterns, sources of anti-Catholic tension § ten 
enormous power.” This same claim was denounced by __ would remain in the mere fact that they continued to Pre 
one writer as “a subversive and‘ despicable doctrine” _ adhere to beliefs and practices that are demanded by suc 
before he turned to an attack on the “naked barbarity” __ their faith. This is a fact which must be faced. abl 
* 
1 BIRD OF SORROW . 
By JoHn RoMANIELLo. Here is one of the best stories from behind 
Your the Bamboo Curtain, a delightful tale that anyone will enjoy. $3.50 
e * 
Christmas C1 DAY AFTER TOMORROW 
" By Roma Rupp Turket. Who does not think of the later years of e 
Ch ck List life? This helpful guide will prepare the way. $3.75 
ais O THE DONKEY WHO 
comment * 
Six Wires ee gift-giving. Cre ALWAYS COMPLAINED ; 
for the sé w. Orde r them a By Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. The big little book of this 
them © Christmas season, all about the donkey who was marked with the 
estore: Sign. $2.75 
KENEDY & s : e 2 * 
oe aa 11 MAZZINI and the Secret Societies C 
1s) 
= ks are avail- By E. E. Y Hates. This is a choice book and most important schol- 
ja Pu arly study for all historians. $4.95 
on he 
hing Co Saints, 4" * 
Wr ins FO oh FR (| SAINTS AND OURSELVES ; 
Book, Edited by Puitip CaraMan, S.J. Wouldn’t you like to know which L 
saints influence other people? See what Dawson, E. I. Watkin, 
V. Cronin and nine other famous British authors have to say. 
Second Series. $3.00 ’ 
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And these legitimate sources of tension will be exag- 
gerated by the selective perception common to all forms 
of prejudice, so that “tense” Protestants will continue 
to misinterpret or distort Catholic behavior and inten- 
tions. A classic example may be taken from a brief 
article entitled “So This Is Heresy,” published in the 
July, 1949 issue of World Outlook. It opened with the 
statement: “No person can be saved who is not in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Those who teach otherwise 
are heretics.” From there the article went on to discuss 
the now celebrated action of Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston in regard to the ex-Jesuit Leonard 
Feeney: 
The archbishop confirmed the action of Boston Col- 
lege in firing three teachers and unfrocked a Jesuit 
priest for teaching that there is salvation outside 
the Catholic Church. He also said that persons who 
frequented the center where the priest taught that 
heresy would forfeit the right to receive the sacra- 
ments of penance and Holy Eucharist. 


This is an exact reversal of the facts, which were com- 
mon knowledge. 

Only if Catholics were prepared to hide, compromise 
or abandon even the essential doctrinal core of Catho- 
licism would it be possible to eliminate anti-Catholic 
tensions altogether—and even in such case, some “tense” 
Protestants would probably suspect a ruse. Obviously, 
such Catholic behavior would be an utterly unaccept- 
able “solution” to the problem of religious tensions. The 
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OU THE YOUNG HILAIRE BELLOC 


By Marie Betioc-Lownpes. Who better than a younger sister, 
herself a famous writer, could tell of the early life of this many- 


faceted man and genius? $3.50 


CO TOWARD THE SUMMIT* 


By Raymonp LeEopotp Brucksercer. The former Chaplain General 
of the French Resistance tells us “what man lives by.” $2.75 


0 A DICTIONARY OF MARY* 


Compiled by Donatp Attwater. Flag this one for the student of 


Mariology, convent, rectory or teacher. $6.50 


co ADVENTURER SAINTS* 


By Omer ENGLEBERT. The real fighters for saintly crowns who 
figure here will delight the many readers of a famous biographer. 


$4.00 


O SEEK FOR A HERO 


By Witi1am G. ScHorietp. Probably the most exciting book of 
the year. Any armchair adventurer will thrill to this true story of 


John Boyle O’Reilly, fighting editor. $3.95 


published this season. 

































aim of Catholics should be so to conduct themselves 
that any tensions which do arise are clearly linked to 
real doctrinal distinctions or can be traced in their 
entirety to misinterpretations and distortions on the 
part of those evidencing such tensions. 


NO COMPROMISE 


If this principle were followed, it might well be that 
new tensions might emerge—indeed, should emerge. 
For Catholics would then be committed to new pat- 
terns of tension-producing “separatism.” The courageous 
and forthright statements and actions of Archbishop 
Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans in regard to racism 
have undoubtedly produced anti-Catholic tensions 
among racist Protestants throughout the South. Such 
tensions will increase to the extent that the Catholics 
of his archdiocese follow him. For a judgment has been 
passed on secular practices, a judgment clearly set 
in terms of Catholic moral principles. By the same 
token, the Catholic in the North who refuses to join in 
efforts to exclude Negroes from his neighborhood will 
be likely to stir up some anti-Catholic tension because 
of his adherence to the “separatist” behavior demanded 
by his moral code. 

Catholic teaching on the morality of war, with its 
concern for the protection of non-combatants and inno- 
cent neutrals, might well require increased active oppo- 
sition to a military establishment that becomes more 
and more dependent upon weapons that might not meet 
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these requirements. One would certainly have hoped 
that the Pope’s Christmas message of 1955, calling for 
steps to bring about the cessation of atomic-weapons 
tests, would be echoed by Catholic leaders and theolo- 
gians in this country. Unfortunately, it seems that we 
can stir far more righteous indignation over attempts 
to exhibit a film depicting the life of Luther than 
we can over the application of the virtues of justice 
and charity to interracial or international relations. 
To the degree that Catholics are prepared to follow 
the logical implications of their beliefs, they will be 
obliged to stand apart from accepted secular norms of 
behavior, to “separate” themselves from certain prac- 
tices generally regarded as right, proper or “normal.” 


CONCLUSION 


We reach a point in this discussion, then, when we 
may conclude that, first, there are certain times when 
Catholics must be “separatist” in their behavior. This 
may involve adherence to the formal teachings of the 
Church or ways of acting derived from a prudent ap- 
plication of such teachings to the actual social order. 
Second, such “separatism” will most certainly stir anti- 
Catholic tensions in those non-Catholics who reject 
or do not understand these teachings and, consequently, 
Oppose or misunderstand the derived behavior. Any 
attempt to reduce or eliminate these tensions by “water- 
ing down” Catholic teaching or modifying the derived 
behavior in such a way that prudence becomes a cover 





for expediency would be nothing less than a denial of 
the faith. The only way to avoid or mitigate the harmful 
effects of such tensions would be to state our case 
clearly and honestly, placing full reliance in the en- 
lightened understanding of men of good will. 

It is all the more important, then, that we take careful 
account of where we stand right now; and here the 
letters to Mr. Blanshard may give us some helpful hints, 
“Catholic separatism” of the wrong type, the type that 
measures its accomplishments in terms of pressure- 
group objectives and the number (rather than the 
character) of Catholics elected to public office, can 
only weaken our position if we want to challenge anti- 
Catholic tensions. 

Our aim is the greater perfection of society through 
the perfection of its members. It is therefore essential 
that we bring the light of that objective to bear on the 
selection of our intermediate goals and the means by 
which they will be gained. Our non-Catholic friends 
may not always agree with what we try to do or the 
way we go about doing it, and their disagreement may 
give rise to a certain amount of anti-Catholic tension. 
This must not deter us from the goal; rather, we must 
take this for granted, as part of the price of being a 
Catholic. But there is no use in inflating that cost 
needlessly by initiating or supporting actions which 
serve to give substance to the totally irrational fears, 
suspicions and resentments held by obviously bigoted or 


-hopelessly deluded enemies of the Church. 
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O ALL MANNER OF MEN 


Edited by Ritey HucuHes. Twenty-five topnotch stories brilliantly 
told. For the real short-story fan. $3.50 


1 THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAN 


By A. M. Suttivan. Nothing but the best for a young starter on 
the ladder to business success. $4.00 


LC) $T. IGNATIUS AND THE JESUITS 


By THEoporE Maynarp. For those inquiring and wanting an ac- 
curate account of the Saint and his teaching Order. $3.00 


L] $T. JOSEPH 


By Henri Ronpet, S.J. So wide a collection of facts and great 
literature on the Patron of the Church is to be found in no other 


book. $4.00 





O ST. JOHN FISHER 


By E. E. Reynoxps. Again the student of early English Protes- 
tantism is indebted to the scholarship of this noted authority. $6.00 
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South Italy: Mission Country? 
Jobn J, Navone 


opened with gusto. Archbishop Enrico Nicodemo, 

in a campaign to overcome religious ignorance, 
distributed more than 50,000 Bibles. However, he had 
not reckoned with the zeal of American missionaries 
who were also distributing the Good Book. The people, 
unaware of a “Protestant” version, could not tell the 
difference. Anxiety prevailed in religious circles. Only 
the week before, the director of religious instruction 
reported to the archbishop a hitherto unheard-of 
phenomenon: large numbers of grammar-school chil- 
dren were declaring themselves Protestants during 
religious-instruction periods and calling in question 
Catholic doctrine (which is taught in all Italian public 
schools under a provision of the Lateran Treaty of 
1929). 


To YEAR'S “BIBLE WEEK” at Bari in Southern Italy 





Mr. Navonkg, s.J., has published several articles on Ital- 
ian sociological questions. He is now teaching at Seattle 
Preparatory School, Seattle, Wash. 
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OC THE ROSARY OF OUR LADY 


By Romano Guaropint. A specialty, and a gift edition, that will 
deepen anyone’s devotion. It explains the true meaning of the 


Rosary. $2.50 


U1 THE GOLDEN STRING 


By Bepve GrirritHs, O.S.B. Probably this year’s greatest convert 
book. The autobiography of a young British intellectual and his 


search for meaning in life. $3.50 


Books on Mental Health 


These books are more than acceptable as they give 

the Catholic thought on present psychiatric trends 
PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY 
By Acostino GEMELLI, O.F.M., 
M.D. Presents the 
position regarding the teach- 
ings of Freud and Jung. $2.95 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


C FAITH, REASON AND 
MODERN PSYCHIATRY 
Edited by Francis J. Brace- 
LAND, M.D., ScD., F.A.C.P. An 
unusual volume of outstanding 
brilliance, scope, and variety. 


$6.00 Oo 


CT] MIND AND BODY 
By Pepro L. EntrAtco. This 
surprising book traces the his- 
tory of psychosomatic medi- 
cine from Ancient Babylonia : 
to the present. $3.50 will 
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published this season. 


Catholic 


By Wituiwatp Demat, O.S.B., 
D.D. Supplies one of the first 
systematic expositions of the 
practice of psychology in pas- 
toral work. Fathers at church 
appreciate this 
Christmas gift. $4.00 























This is but one instance of the frequently unrecog- 
nized Protestant success in Southern Italy. One might 
also have cited Lucania, the Christ-Stopped-at-Eboli 
country between the “toe” and the “heel,” which has, 
in proportion to population, the largest number of 
Protestants in Italy. According to the archbishop, no 
region of Southern Italy today is ignorant of the dynam- 
ism of Protestantism. This vitality has enabled Protes- 
tants to win over entire districts and towns. Efficient 
organization, large-scale distribution of money and gift- 
packages, the enthusiasm and conviction of Protestant 
missionaries have guaranteed and continue to guarantee 
further conversions to Protestantism in a region once 
100 per cent Catholic. 

Protestant success is but one of several indications of 
serious deficiencies in Southern Italian Catholicism 
which prompted the Archbishop of Bari to make a very 
detailed study of the Church in lower Italy. This study, 
published in the February issue of Aggiornamenti 
Sociali (Piazza S. Fedele 4, Milan), is a penetrating 
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these positive aspects are almost negated by the emo- 
tional and sentimental character of Southern Italian 
devotion and by widespread religious ignorance. 

Archbishop Nicodemo is admirably candid on this 
point. Religious ignorance is at the base of superstition 
and the transient, frenzied character of religious emo- 
tionalism. This religious ignorance, in turn, stems from 
illiteracy. Every province south of Rome is at least 20 
per cent illiterate, whereas few districts north of Rome 
are more than 5 per cent illiterate. Most Southern Italian 
compartimenti have much higher illiteracy rates: Sar- 
dinia, 42 per cent; Calabria, 32 per cent; Lucania, 30 
per cent; Sicily, 26 per cent; Puglia, 22 per cent; Cam- 
pagnia (Naples), 20 per cent. 


LACK OF EDUCATION 


The March issue of Aggiornamenti Sociali, devoted to 
the study of the Southern Italian illiteracy problem, re- 
veals that failure to attend school is the chief cause of 
illiteracy. Extreme poverty forces children to work 
rather than go to school. Again, the insufficient revenues 
of the stricken areas preclude the erection of school 
buildings. Widespread disease and illness, concomitant 
with poverty, prevent attendance at school. Anemia 
and trachoma become chronic from inadequate sani- 
tation and medical facilities and from the meager diet 
of the poor. The study also reports that the negligence 
and opposition of parents in the “Ozark” districts of 
Italy prevents universal education. Carlo Levi, author 


of Christ Stopped at Eboli, graphically describes the 
situation of the Southern peasants in these words: 


The hard life of the peasants does not leave 
much time for that miracle of communication, the 
written word. . . . Poverty and illiteracy fall into 
a vicious circle. The illiterate peasant is hampered 
in any attempt to better his lot; he is condemned 
to stay on the land without any possibility of mi- 
grating or raising his social status. 


To widespread poverty and self-perpetuating class © 
distinction must be added the very personal preference 
of the peasants for their way of life. Too frequently a 
pathetic inertia and blissfulness in ignorance char- 
acterize the Southern Italian peasant. His entire en- 
lightenment seems to consist in superstition, fetishes 
and devotion to magic. His humanistic orientation is 
limited to memorized adages, snatches of doggerel and 
proverbs. He lives in an immobile, timeless world, cir- 
cumscribed by age-old rites and customs, and his daily 
tasks change only as the seasons change. His culture 
consists of legends, folk tales, popular dramas and songs 
that have been handed down without benefit of the 
written word. Yet the peasant has adopted a method of 
expression and communication that serves him well. At 
times the poetic fancy and literary images he conjures 
from his imagination have fertilized Italian artistic and 
literary production. The peasant sees no need for 
change. He cannot be sure that any profit is to be de- 
rived from becoming literate. 
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Despite the present seriousness of the problem, it 
should be remembered that much progress has been 
made. Less than fifty years ago Southern Italy was 
more than 70 per cent illiterate. 

Catholic Action groups have done magnificent work 
for the catechetical instruction of children. Yet close 
to nothing, the archbishop complains, has been done 
for the instruction of adults. 

On the level of family morality, Archbishop Nico- 
demo censures the false notion according to which the 
worth of a family is measured by the number of its 
offspring: “The high reproduction rate of Southern 
families cannot always be considered as a strictly posi- 
tive element from an ethical standpoint.” Such a notion 
_of family honor is too often based on a purely naturalis- 
tic ethic and is governed by external convention. Thus, 
brusque contact with modern means of communication 
such as TV, the radio and cinema will have devastating 
effects. The archbishop hopes to fortify his flock against 
these dangers by encouraging a strong, popular Cath- 
olic press geared to the education, entertainment and 
protection of Catholic youth. He aims at producing in 
them a morality grounded in convictions rather than 
prohibitions. 


COMMUNIST THREAT 


On the political level, the absence of conviction and 
solid principles makes Southern Italy an easy prey for 
communism. Immediately after World War II, the 
religious tradition and clientele system of the great 
latifundia saved the South from communism. But since 
then the Communist share of the total Southern vote 
jumped from 20 to nearly 30 per cent. Because of the 
political instability and ignorance which threaten 
Southern society, the archbishop insists on the necessity 
of education to clarify the nature and goals of democ- 
racy. Education can promote an understanding of the 
civil liberties and the political institutions through 
which the democratic ideal finds expression. It can 
focus the searchlight of free and constructive enquiry 
on those economic and social problems which, if al- 
lowed to remain unsolved, threaten to disintegrate 
democracy from within. It can strengthen that faith 
in the worth and improvability of the individual which 
is the basic tenent of democracy. 

Slogans, rituals and appeals to emotion, Archbishop 
Nicodemo asserts, are not enough. Knowledge, reflec- 
tion and conviction are essential to the defense of 
democracy. The disastrous effects of political ignorance 
in the social order are analogous to the effects of re- 
ligious ignorance in the moral order. No degree of 
material prosperity without democratic political con- 
victions will ever save Italian democracy. 

On the economic level, even the beneficial land re- 
form poses problems for the Church. Formerly huddled 
together in small villages and towns, peasant families 
are now scattered over the Sila plateau and other re- 
novated farm districts of Puglia, Lucania and Molise. 
Formerly one priest and one parish could care for them, 
whereas today eight priests and parishes are necessary 
to serve a more sparsely settled population. Again 
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poverty conquers. The Southern pastor is unable to 
afford church halls, libraries and other necessities. It 
is impossible to build new parishes. He simply does 
not have the money. 


POVERTY 


Poverty breeds other ills, such as favoritism of the 
clergy toward the wealthy. Bishop Antonio Tedde of 
Ales and Terralba (Sardinia) admitted in his pastoral 
letter of 1949 that this was the situation. As a counter. 
measure he laid down the ruling that all parishioners 
should have the same services, the same number of 
priests, candles, flowers and the like, for baptism, mar- 
riages and funerals. He outlawed stole fees and class 
distinctions. 

The state of the Church in Southern Italy seems 
bleak. But beyond the facts and figures, the inner depth 
and vitality of the Italian faith gives room for hope, 
The faith in Italy is old and rich in both traditions and 
saints. Since the time of the Apostles it has been con- 
tinuous and has withstood several crises. It has de- 
veloped a strong Catholic culture which permeates 
Italian life. 

Despite grinding poverty, the faith still brings many 
closer to God. Especially is this evident in the rural 
areas, where many live a really heroic Christian life, 
On the other hand, we do not overlook the indifferent- 
ism which Fr. Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., has called the 


- “major affliction of Italy.” Ironically, this feebleness of 


conviction derives from the strong Catholic atmosphere 
in which the Italian faith is enveloped. Many an Italian 


. becomes too casual and familiar with his faith. 


The word “pagan” cannot be applied to Italy. The 
late Abbé Henri Godin in his France: Pays de Mission? 
remarked that a pagan country is one where the in- 
stitutions are pagan, the people individually are pagan 
and the natural law itself is so disregarded that it has 
little control over consciences. He also adds that “a 
country is pagan where a pagan culture has triumphed 
over the Catholic culture and tradition.” 

But this is untrue of Italy, where the institutions, 
mentality and culture are still Catholic. Many Italians 
have lapsed from the faith, but they still feel the strong 
Catholic atmosphere about them. They may sin re- 
peatedly but they are what Charles Péguy calls “Chris- 
tian sinners,” for they have a strong sense of guilt. The 
lapsed cannot escape the sight of churches, priests, 
crosses, nor erase the memories of a Catholic childhood. 
A rather negative affirmation of Italy’s faith was con- 
tained in the statement of a theologian who had spent 
several years in Europe following World War II: “The 
difference between the Italian Communist and French 
Communist is that the Italian calls a priest on his 
deathbed.” 

Perhaps the famous Gian Carlo Menotti (author of 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, The Consul, The Saint 
of Bleecker Street), himself a lapsed Catholic, can give 
us the best insight into the hearts of millions of lapsed 
Italians: “We are all rebels and yet we wear a cross 
hidden under our shirts. We hate the clergy and love 
the Church, or hate the Church and love God.” 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Finding God in Narnia 


Charles A. Brady 


“In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger.” 
—T. S. Exior 


HE YEAR was 1920 and the tiger was in Gerontion, 
a poem about an old man which marked a revo- 
lution in literary sensibility in its day. Now, 
thirty-six years later, marking another milestone along 
the road of literary sensibility—for children this time, 
though the older reader will be very foolish to overlook 
a masterpiece, however miniature—comes Aslan the 
Lion. He owes something to Eliot’s tiger and some- 
thing to Blake’s, something, even, to Spenser's great 
dame, Nature, whose face “did like a Lion shew,” but 
even more to the Lion of Judah and to the medieval 
bestiaries. It is the fall of the year, not the juvescence, 
in the seventh and final volume of C. S. Lewis’ seven 
chronicles of Narnia, which mark, it seems to me, the 
greatest addition to the imperishable deposit of chil- 
dren’s literature since the Jungle Books. Narnia takes 
its place forever now beside the jasper-lucent land- 
scapes of Carroll, Andersen, Macdonald and Kipling. 
Lewis’ Aslan, like Eliot’s tiger, is also Christ—a totem 
of the heraldic imagination, however, and not, as in 
Gerontion, a totem of the philosophic mind. It is 
probably not necessary for the secularized children 
who are lucky enough to get the Narnia books as 
presents to know this fact. For, among the many beau- 
ties of Dr. Lewis’ achievement, are the other facts that 
the story is self-sufficient and that the echoes attract 
the mind’s ear even when the mind’s eye cannot tell 
for sure the source of the echoes. If the meaning is 
hidden, it is only because the world, outside of ortho- 
doxy, has temporarily lost the key. Like the adults, the 
children, too, must be coaxed inside again. Many are, I 
suspect; and more will be. One of the most trodden, if 
least acknowledged, roads leading to Damascus is the 
old imperial high road of the sovereign imagination. 
Though Dr. Lewis’ Anglican sympathies might prefer 
to say Canterbury, all roads lead to Rome in the end, 
including the enchanting one that opens out of the Nar- 
nian portal. 





Mr. Brapy is chairman of the English Department at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., and author of the best- 
selling novel, Stage of Fools (Dutton, 1953). 
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But if it is not absolutely necessary for the child- 
readers to know the explicit correlations of the major 
symbols, it is still better that they do; and some of them 
will travel farther down the road for finding out. It is 
also quite necessary to point out to the apprehensive 
Catholic that Dr. Lewis’ imagination, while audacious, 
is audacious after the fashion of the eagle of Revelation, 
not after that of the heresiarchs. It flies high; it does 
not depart from orthodoxy. 

In an age when lesser men are extrapolating power 
to achieve Apocalypse, if not Utopia, Dr. Lewis has 
extrapolated Apocalypse and Ragnarok—always on a 
child’s scale—to achieve Paradise. He extrapolates the 
theological facts of Christianity and the historic facts 
of Christendom into a different dimension, a different 
idiom—not an altogether different one, though—and a 
different set of images. But the facts do not change. 
They still add up to Christianity as the medievals knew 
it in heraldry and as the child mind can treasure it in 
the context of primal wonder and perennial adven- 
turousness. 

The whirligig of time effects strange things. The 
1950’s may one day be remembered, by recorders of 
literary anniversaries, not as the decade which saw the 
death of Mann and the Nobel award to Faulkner, but 
as the span of time which saw the successive appear- 
ances, one each year for seven years, of the seven tales 
of Narnia. The tales, in order of publication, which is 
also the order of reading, are: The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe; Prince Caspian; The Voyage of the 
Dawn Treader; The Silver Chair; The Horse and His 
Boy; The Magician’s Nephew; The Last Battle. Their 
literary value is, naturally enough, uneven. It seems to 
me that the first, the last and the second-last volumes 
are far and away the best. The installments in between 
are all good, though; and all should be read, even as one 
should read all the Cantos of the Faerie Queene. (Inci- 
dentally, the Narnia stories are like Spenser’s master- 
piece in more ways than one, even down to being simi- 
larly unsynopsizable. And here and now is as good a 
place as any to note another of their great merits. Be- 
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sides being a nursery. Faerie 
Queene, they are also a child’s 
Nibelungenlied and Divina 
Commedia, too. ) 

All seven volumes deal 
with the adventures of several 
related sets of contemporary 
English children, girls as well 
as boys, in Narnia—the name 
seems to echo both Angria 

and the Norns; but this is not the place to play out 
any further that seductive adult game of literary deri- 
vation. 

But Narnia is nothing so science-fiction-crude as 
another planet. It is another world, another mode of be- 
-ing, another place. The twin poles of the seven stories 
are the enchanted Narnian lands, where anything can 
and does happen, and the mellow light of that man- 
made flower, one of earth’s old-fashioned iron lamp 
posts. Between these two immutable boundaries of all 
successful fantasy—the soaring unfamiliar and the earth- 
bound familiar—stretch the far marches of world myth: 
Western, Northern, Arabian, classic, medieval. 

Though Lewis’ achievement is sui generis, it also 
stands somewhat in debt to the practice of such prede- 
cessors as E. Nesbit in the Bastable books; and to 
George Macdonald in both the Curdie books and in At 
the Back of the North Wind. It owes even more to the 
great Northern and Celtic hero tales and to the ro- 
mances of chivalry. But if the matter is mainly medieval, 
the manner is opulently Renaissance. In fact, the effect 
is almost that of a great Masque for children, with 
music by Purcell and mottos from the Shakespeare of 
Midsummer Night and Much Ado. As Peter Quince 
enjoined his artisans of earth, these chronicles of Narnia 
bring “the moonlight into a chamber.” As Don Pedro 
said to Hero at the masquerade: “My visor is Phile- 
mon’s roof; within the house is Jove.” Earth’s lovely 
mask is everywhere apparent. The high festivity in 
this kingdom of the imagination is what the ritualists 
call aspectus festivus. 





CHILDHOOD’S RESPONSIVENESS 


The child will not respond to these values at once, 
though they will awaken in his memory when the time 
comes for full realization. He will respond immediately, 
however, to the narrative sweep; to the evocation of 
the heroic mood; to the constant eliciting of the 
numinous. Very possibly this latter service is the most 
startling one Lewis renders contemporary childhood, 
contemporary Catholic childhood not least. He touches 
the nerve of religious awe on almost every page. He 
evangelizes through the imagination. It is no accident 
that in his recent autobiography, Surprised by Joy, Dr. 
Lewis should have paid due tribute to Squirrel Nutkin 
and Sigurd of the Volsungs as two of the couriers who 
brought him to the foot of the seven-storey mountain. 

One can never afford to be supercilious about the 
imagination, even in the complicated matter of assent to 
an intellectual proposition. We know enough now about 
the unitary nature of the human personality to spare us 
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that particular folly. There is a real sense in which one 
believes more deeply, and not necessarily less ration- 
ally, through the imagination than through the intel- 
lect—as students of both John Milton and Thomas 
Hardy can verify. 

Now there can be a dangerous misapprehension here, 
There is some reason to think that Catholics are not 
altogether free—though Catholicism must be—from the 
Manicheism sweeping the contemporary imagination, 
slaying both Dante’s unread vision in the higher dream 
and the equally unread vision in elfland’s lower dream. 
In the face of this pragmatic attack against the dis- 
interested imagination, it is well to remember Chris- 
tianity’s historic hospitality toward the lesser gods of 
tree and fountain. Christianity slew Baal and Moloch; 
but not the fairies. Christianity smote Thor; but not the 
Christmas Nisse. It was Puritanism, after all, not 
Catholicism, which bade farewell to rewards and 
fairies. 


FAR MORE THAN FAIRIES 


The fairies lingered longest in the old Catholic 
places—in Yorkshire, in Ireland. The medieval tapestries 
had a way of picturing both the Virgin and the Unicorn. 
In Narnia one still rides the unicorn; and, such is the 
personality’s odd alchemy, the memory of that heady 
ride may well help armor virginity in the less magical 
years to come. 

Allegory is strong in Narnia, especially in the final 


’ chronicle, The Last Battle, as befits a tale dealing with 


Armageddon and the things after Armageddon. It has 
been our century’s bad fashion—a fashion that is pass- 


' ing now, however—to cry down allegory. Dr. Johnson 


spoke the worst that can be spoken against allegory 
when he harrumphed: “I had rather see the portrait of 
a dog I know than all the allegories you can show me.” 
But Dr. Johnson knew only the dreary 18th-century 
brand which Mrs. Malaprop justly called “headstrong 
as an allegory on the banks of the Nile.” 

Dr. Lewis allegory is 17th-century like Bunyan’s 
and Milton’s, and 20th-century like G.K.C.’s Man Who 
Was Thursday. It is unabashed and perennial, accord- 
ing to the Chestertonian tenet that every “great litera- 
ture has always been allegorical—allegorical of some 
view of the whole universe.” The Narnian allegory en- 
compasses Creation, Sin, Time, Eternity, Death, Incar- 
nation and Resurrection. 

I suggested a while back that the greatest service 
Lewis does childhood here is to elicit a sense of the 
numinous. At least as great a service is The Last Battle’s 
confrontation, in terms the child can understand, of the 
ineluctable fact of death. In this volume the door which 
admits the earth children to Narnia’s strange realm is 


at once a more usual and a more terrible portal than the 


ones we have encountered before in the earlier stories; 
and Dr. Lewis’ use of it involves him in what is prob- 
ably the most audacious gambit in children’s litera- 
ture since George Macdonald sent little Diamond to the’ 
back of the North Wind. In a word, this door through 
which one enters Narnia and, after Narnia, the “real 
Narnia,” is a door children’s books have chosen to avoid 
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ever since the pool of funeral tears which used to inun- 
date the Victorian nursery offerings. 

The Victorians were wrong, of course, with their con- 
sant and morbid “intrusion of the death wish,” as Sheila 
Kaye-Smith puts it in her recollections of her childhood 
reading. But we realize that our own total avoidance of 
the unavoidable is at least as bad when she asks and 
answers her own question: “How many of the children 
or humanized animals in fiction today are allowed to 
die? I venture to say none—not even the bad ones.” 

What Dr. Lewis has done, on this plane, has long 
needed doing. Death, as a psychological experience on 
the part of the child who undergoes the loss, is a trauma 
from which there is no surcease but one: the surcease 
of religious belief in the survival of the individual 
human personality. This is the path down which in sym- 
bol Dr. Lewis leads his child readers up to, through 
and gloriously after the miniature Armageddon of The 
Last Battle. The Victorian nursery tear-jerkers were 
Liliiputian soap-operas, even as their adult equivalents, 
in Dombey and Son and The Old Curiosity Shop, were 
soap-operas of gargantuan proportions. The Last 
Battle’s contemporary children cross over to the other 
side with a flourish of trumpets. 


INTRODUCTION TO NOBILITY 


I should not like to convey the impression that these 
stories are really difficult. They are profound but 
pellucid. Their themes are as high as Paradise; but the 
entrance thereto is as low as Alice’s door. If we must 
stoop our adult heads and become as little children to 
get through, the children themselves experience no such 
difficulty. It would do Dr. Lewis no particular service, 
either, to suggest that his splendid, original fairy tales 
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accomplish more than they actually do. They make 
children magnificently free of the primal literary things: 
of epic and lyric. The subtler essences of novel and 
drama must come later. 

But it is much, certainly, to introduce the child per- 
sonality to such noble and, nowadays, such neglected 
things as heroism, truth, beauty, duty, the great mys- 
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Integration, Segregation in the Light of Faith 


tery of our animal kindred, the greater mysteries of 
time and eternity; to the fact that the earth is the 
strangest of all the stars and to the reconciling fact of 
Incarnation; to the numinous, God, death, and the fairy- 
tale resolution, which is yet so much more than a mere 
fairy-tale resolution, of life everlasting after death. 
Even at that, Dr. Lewis is the last person to wish his 
inventions over-praised. They are, as he once said of 
William Morris’ romances, nets to catch larger and 
quite other fish. Things are not quite what they seem. 
We have known all along that Aslan, the redemptive 
Lion, is more than a lion. At the end of The Last Battle 
Aslan tells us himself: 


“The term is over: the holidays have begun. The 
dream is ended: this is the morning.” 

And as He spoke, He no longer looked to them 
like a lion; but the things that began to happen 
after that were so great and beautiful that I cannot 
write them. And for us this is the end of all the 
stories, and we can most truly say that they all lived 
happily ever after. But for them it was only the be- 
ginning of the real story. All their life in this world 
and all their adventures in Narnia had only been 
the cover and the title page: now at last they were 
beginning Chapter One of the Great Story, which 
no one on earth has read: which goes on for ever: 
in which every chapter is better than the one be- 
fore. 

There are many things one can say against the savage 
century we live in. But, in its own odd way, it has been 
peculiarly a century of literary delight. On this plane, 
where adult literature and literature for children be- 
come one, Dr. Lewis’ Narnia cycle takes an honored 
place—this is a high claim, but it measures up—along- 
side the Jungle Books, The Wind in the Willows, Sher- 
lock Holmes, Father Brown, the romances of Buchan, 
the short stories of Saki, the Tolkien trilogy, the delec- 
table contrivances of Kai Lung, C. S. Lewis’ own inter- 
planetary trilogy, and that part of the spacious Wode- 
house canon which has to do with the amaranthine 
Jeeves. What other century, one queries proudly, can 
offer a bede-roll like this one? 


About that problem a citizen, to the 
extent that he has intelligence, must 
have convictions. 
Throughout those same years, Cath- 
olics have appeared on the stage in 
increasing numbers and today consti- 
tute a considerable and influential seg- 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
RACE RELATIONS 

By John LaFarge, S.J. Hanover House. 
190p. $2.95 


At the Constitutional Convention the 
United States was formally organized 
as a nation. That was the first act in 
its history. Yet in that first act the 
founders debated and quarreled about 
the place to be allotted to the Negro 
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in their midst. Since then the Negro 
has appeared in every act of our his- 
tory, sometimes far back on the stage, 
at other times far to the front under a 
spotlight. In recent scenes the Negro 
himself has been determining the place 
that he will occupy. This situation has 
increasingly disturbed many white citi- 
zens and has occasioned the problem of 
race relations. It constitutes a vital and 
inescapable phase of American life. 


ment of American society. Fairly, then, 
the question may be asked: what is 
their conviction about the place of the 
Negro? Do they merely reflect the think- 
ing of the geographical or social group 
in which they happen to reside? Or is 
there a definite viewpoint that they 
must assume because of their religious 
faith? Is there a Catholic viewpoint on 
race relations? 

Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., here offers 
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an answer to that question. The autho 
eminent qualifications need not be 
peated here, but perhaps it is pertineg 
to remind readers that for forty yee 
he has worked constantly with Cathol 
organizations whose purpose is to iz 
prove race relations in the great met 
politan areas. j 

The book presents a compact sum 
mary of the history of race relationg 
along with much social data and dj 
cussions of such timely topics as th 
recent decisions of the Supreme Cour 
and of “Gradualism.” The style is de 
cidedly readable and the moveme 
rapid. The spirit is calmly persuasive 
with no tinge of sectionalism. Cond 
tions in the South are treated with um 
derstanding and fairness. 

Above all, the book is thoroughh 
Catholic. It opens with a “Confiteor” 9 
present and past negligences. It utilize 
whatever solid and trustworthy dat 
can be drawn from the social science 
The moral judgments expressed al 
supported by statements of principle 
made by Popes and bishops. The dis 
tinctively Catholic truths, such as thos 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, th 
social character of the Holy Sacrifie 
and the social nature of the Hol 
Eucharist, are given an application if 
the field of race relations. In a practica 
manner the book outlines courses of 
action for individuals and organizations, 

The American Catholic who wishe 
to be accurately informed about thé 
correlations between his religious faith 
and the acutely grave problem of race 
relations cannot ignore this book. t 
it disturbs his conscience, it will at the? 
same time awaken him to a more vivid | 
appreciation of the tremendous sources | 
of spiritual strength at his disposal. It” 
will inspire him to‘stir up the grace | 
that is within him for the tedious but — 
necessary struggle against the evil of 
race prejudice, § Francis J. GILLIGAN 


Tycoons and Treasure 


THE QUEST FOR WEALTH: A Study of 
Acquisitive Man 
By Robert L. Heilbroner. Simon & Schuster. — 
252p. $5 


Handling a fascinating subject in an 
interesting and intelligible way, Mr. | 
Heilbroner takes us on a _ journey 
through history from ancient to con-| 
temporary times. The journey’s purpose 
is to examine the changing manifesta- 
tions of man’s acquisitiveness and the” 
reasons for such changes. We see how 
wealth was accumulated and spent by” 
a Crassus, by the Venetian merchants, 
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and the medieval bankers, by the Cal- 
yinist tradesman and the 18th-century 
manufacturer, by the 19th-century 
American “robber barons” and the con- 
temporary corporation executive. At the 
same time the author explains changing 
attitudes toward acquisitiveness. 

In the course of this explanation he 
discusses the nature and rise of capital- 
ism, the relation between religion and 
capitalism and the historical back- 
ground of the acquisitive process as it 
evolved. The book is especially note- 
worthy for pointing up the numerous 
paradoxes which are found in that 
evolution and the uneasy conscience 
mankind has always had with respect 
to its acquisitiveness. The book ends 
with a very interesting discussion of 
the problems that are likely to be cre- 
ated by the contemporary character of 
acquisitiveness. 

The very useful bibliography and the 
references indicate that the study is 
based on secondary works. This is not 
a fault, since the book is intended to be 
semi-popular in appeal. However, the 
author’s failure to give his readers a 
full and adequate account of the Cath- 
olic Church’s doctrine concerning usury 
is a distinct fault. The distinction be- 
tween fungible and non-fungible goods 
which is the very heart of the Church’s 
position is not discussed. The reason 
for this failure, as can be discerned in 
the bibliography, seems to be the au- 
thor’s unfamiliarity with books that 
present this much-abused subject in 
the proper light. There is no indication 
of prejudice in the author’s approach. 

It is rather noteworthy that in his 
preliminary discussion of the nature of 
man’s acquisitiveness Mr. Heilbroner 
makes no mention of reason and the 
part it plays in the acquisitive process. 
It is obvious that man’s practical reason 
plays a pre-eminent role, even though 
blind impulse may be present. This is 
extremely important from the viewpoint 
of moral responsibility, education and 
legislation. 

All things considered, this is an ex- 
cellent book for the college teacher of 
economics or history to assign to his 
students as collateral reading—provided 
he is careful to point out to his students 
the book’s few errors and shortcomings. 

CorneEtius A. ELLER 


THE EXECUTIVE LIFE 


By the Editors of Fortune. Doubleday. 
223p. $3.50 


Nobody knows how many business ex- 
ecutives there are in the United States. 
In fact, it is impossible to word a gener- 
ally accepted definition of just what an 
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executive is. Even the men who carry 
the title disagree on what constitutes 
their basic function. The bravery, then, 
of Fortune’s editors in undertaking a 
study of the lives and manners of 
American executives deserves applause. 
The results of their effort, here pub- 
lished in book form, are a credit to their 
ingenuity and skill. 

Drawing their information from pub- 
lic records, questionnaires and _inter- 
views, researchers analyzed both obvi- 
ous and hidden aspects of life as it is 
lived by the top men in American fi- 
nance and industry. Who they are, what 
they do, how they get on top and why 
some fail to remain there, are typical 
questions raised. 

In some instances, as the authors con- 
fess, their answers are at best educated 
guesses. Concerning payment policies, 
for example, the executive world is ex- 
tremely reticent. That certain historical 


relationships prevail between a _presi- 
dent’s salary and the salary paid to his 
subordinates is an ascertainable fact. 
This study concludes that the basis for 
determining these relationships is com- 
monly something other than the objec- 
tive norms dear to a cost-analyst’s heart. 

On the work-habits and motivation of 
executives we are presented with some 
interesting findings. Contrary to fre- 
quent forecasts of the threat to free en- 
terprise posed by high income taxes, the 
fact of the matter seems to be that these 
top men will continue to work just as 
hard despite these levies. 

More surprising to many readers will 
be the statement that the outlines of an 
American quasi-nobility, the managerial 
men, may be discernible in today’s gen- 
eration of business leaders. Themselves 
in goodly number the sons of exec- 
utives, chances are that even more of 
these men’s offspring will move up 
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through a line of vice presidencies to 
grace the ancestral chair in an office 
with carpets on the floor and non-indus- 
trial pictures on the walls. 

Varying in tone from the occasional- 
ly harsh flippancies of a chapter on 
“How to Treat Vice Presidents” to the 
measured analyses of “How Executives 
Make Decisions,” these essays should 
have broad appeal. Executives may find 
some hard sayings here, especially on 
such questions as crackups, or hiring 
and firing policies. To some it may ap- 
pear that an undesirably hardheaded 
philosophy of life glints from the au- 
thors’ passing comment. There are 
pages, however, deserving full attention 
from the psychologist, sociologist and 
moral philosopher, as well as from the 
economist and man of affairs. 

DonaLp R. CAMPION 


Two Views of Russia 


RUSSIA LEAVES THE WAR 


By George F. Kennan. Princeton Univ. 
517p. $7.50 


In this work Mr. Kennan shows us 
how modern diplomacy works by giving 
an extremely detailed account of Soviet- 
American relations during the period 
between the Bolshevik Revolution in 
November, 1917 and the Communists’ 
ratification in March, 1918 of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, which took Russia out 
of the war. 

Mr. Kennan brings home the lack of 
real comprehension on the part of Wash- 


ington and its representatives in Russia 
of what was taking place in the fateful 
days which followed the overthrow of 
Kerensky’s Government. A few Ameri- 
cans like millionaire W. B. Thompson 
and Raymond Robins of the powerful 
Red Cross Commission were enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Bolsheviks, and 
some others like General W. Judson, 
Chief of the Military Mission, believed 
“that collaboration with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was not only desirable but 
wholly possible.” 

In general, members of the official 
American community in the Russian 
capital shared the hopes of their English 
and French colleagues that Bolshevik 
leaders could be persuaded by promises 
of military and economic assistance to 
resume Russia’s participation in the 
war against Germany. How naive their 
expectations were was revealed by 
Lenin’s reaction to such proffered assis- 
tance: “I request that my vote be added 
in favor of the acceptance of potatoes 
and arms from the bandits of Anglo- 
French imperialism.” 

Kennan correctly traces the reasons 
for the misunderstanding of the Russian 
revolutionary movement in general and 
of communism in particular on the part 
of so many Americans to two groups, 
which “pretty well dominated the for- 
mation of American opinion with re- 
spect to Russian matters.” The first 
group was composed of native-born 
American liberals who mistakenly 
identified the terroristic and Socialist, 
but not Marxist, party of Social Revolu- 
tionaries with the progressive movement 
in Russia. In Kennan’s words, this group 
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was “perhaps another manifestation 9 
that curious law which so often make 
Americans inveterately conservative 
home, the partisans of radical chang 
everywhere else.” 

The second group was made up of 
“the newly immigrated Jews—in larg 
proportion they were people affected 
by the Marxian doctrines that had 
made so profound an impression 
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Kennan’s views about the issues he 
raises are intriguing. Perhaps this is 
so because he is not only a historian, 
but a man who only recently exerted 
considerable influence in the formation 
of our foreign policy, and conceivably 
might be recalled to some policy-making 
post. These views can only be surmised, 
since Mr. Kennan avoids giving any 
subjective interpretation of his topic. 

Thus, on the issue of Allied inter- 
vention Mr. Kennan gives the impres- 
sion of being sympathetic to those who 
opposed it, though it would have been, 
if forcefully conducted, the only way 
to destroy Bolshevism in its incipient 
stages. A discordant note in this 
scholarly study is struck by some of 
its statements. When speaking about 
the events of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
whose depressing, sickening and queasy 
character I remember so vividly, Mr. 
Kennan remarks that the leaders posses- 
sed “fierce intellectual fervor, sincere 
internationalism, almost good-natured 
humanity.” Sympathetic support for 
such a statement could be found only 
in Communist literature. 

The book is exceptionally well written 
and well documented, and is “must” 
reading for anyone interested in the 
subject of Soviet-American relations. 

Nikita D. RoopKowsky 


THE SOVIET SECRET SERVICES 
By Otto Heilbrunn. Praeger. 204p. $4.50 


Danger constantly lived with can be- 
come commonplace. So, too, we can 
overlook Communist aims and meth- 
ods when many shout “Wolf!” and no 
wolf attacks. Otto Heilbrunn here rea- 


sons that there may be no need of an 
overt attack. As in World War II, so in | 


any future war the Soviets are prepared 


to fight behind enemy lines through in- | 


filtration, sabotage, partisan tactics, 
and particularly by subversion. The 
author supports his thesis by tracing 
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Communist activities in Germany, 
France and Yugoslavia during the last 
war. 

All countries develop intelligence 
agents. However, few have been faced 
with the modern problem of having 
their own citizens so infected with an 
alien ideology that they willingly work 
against their own country. Early in the 
war, Germany used Communist par- 
tisans and propaganda to weaken 
France. But when Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union, German intelligence was 
unprepared for partisan and guerilla 
warfare behind its own lines. This hu- 
miliated the Nazi war machine, because 
Soviet commanders, the author points 
out repeatedly, knew almost every Nazi 
move beforehand. 

The author also traces Communist 
partisan activity in the fall and sub- 
sequent resistance of France, and in the 
satellization of Albania and Yugo- 
slavia, ending with the capture and 
condemnation of Draja Mihailovitch. 
Moscow directed and controlled these 
activities, After the revelations of Pet- 
rov, Khokhlov and other defectors from 
the Soviet Union, there is good ground 
to believe that Soviet “intelligence” 
(“spying” if done by the enemy) ac- 
tivities have not slackened. 

The scope of these activities and the 
detailed direction for the guidance of 
behind-the-lines partisans enumerated 
in the book assume importance with 
the realization that effective counter- 
measures must be along the same lines. 
Communists travel freely and study 
other countries almost at will. But, in 
the event of a showdown, the United 
States for one is woefully unprepared 
even in the number of those who speak 
East European languages, let alone 
know the terrain, the customs and the 
many other details to which a partisan 
must react by instinct. 


The well-informed citizen ought to | 


read The Soviet Secret Services, at least 
to be aware of the danger of overem- 
phasis on technical and scientific educa- 


‘tion in time of crisis. Superior Russian 


technology and production did not de- 
feat the Germans on the Eastern front. 
The Russians did not have it, Rather, 
Communist partisan activity knew how 
to turn German habits, customs, lan- 
guage, and ultimately German weapons, 
against Germany itself. 

WALTER C, JASKIEVICZ 


AS I SAW THE U. S. A. 
By James Morris. Pantheon. 245p. $3.95 


This volume is the latest, but not the 
last, report of an English journalist’s ob- 
servations in the United States. The 
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author, a 30-year-old correspondent for 
the London Times, covered 70,000 
miles in a visit to all 48 States during 
1953-54. 

James Morris traveled the continent 
from Nantucket to Los Angeles and 
from Key West to Seattle. He lived in a 
Chicago suburb and went to a Holly- 
wood party. He was impressed by mo- 
tels and Pittsburgh’s “Golden Triangle.” 
He writes of barns and bisons, of li- 
cense-plates and redwoods. He inter- 
viewed the late Col. McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune and, in contrast, Wil- 
liam Evjue of the Madison, Wisconsin, 

* Capital Times. He learned, at first hand, 
about the Amish, Shakers, Holy Rollers, 
Penitentes, Mormons and the Amana, of 
Iowa (“We tried communism, but we 
decided to change over to capitalism,” 
an official of the refrigerator company 
told Morris). 

Mr. Morris does not have the political 
insight of D. W. Brogan nor does he 
write an anthropological investigation 
like Geoffrey Gorer. The writing is 
smooth and effective; the essays demon- 
strate an observant understanding of the 
surface of the subject, with some knowl- 
edge of backgrounds; and the author 
makes minor critical comments. It all 
reads like a series of articles in Holiday. 





Very Rev. FRAncis J. GILLIGAN, 
professor of moral theology at 
St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., is former chairman of 
the Governor’s Interracial Com- 
mission, for the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Rev. Cornetius A. ELLER, S.J., 
is professor of economics at 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse. 

Rev. DonaLtp R. CAMPION, S.J., 
is completing his doctoral work 
in sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Nixira D. Roopkowsxy is re- 
search associate and _ lecturer 
at the Institute of Contempor- 
ary Russian Studies, Fordham 
University. 

Rev. WALTER C. JASKIEVICZ, S.J., 
is director of the same Institute. 











Unlike other visiting reporters, Mr. 
Morris does not go out of his way to 
be disparaging: he has an obvious af- 
fection for the United States. If our 
television and small hotels rate his ap- 
proval, he disapproves of our methods 
of raising children and the level of con- 
versation carried on in some circles. He 
naturally laments the position of Ne- 
groes, but reaches some surprising con- 
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clusions about Indians of the present 
He has no qualms about the future of 
the United States, though he does ey. 
press concern for the “complacent chap. 


vinism” of large sections of the nation, | 
Mr. Morris made an unusual range of! 


contacts and a large number of friends, 
His comprehensive examination reveals 


many familiar and not-so-familiar as. 


pects of contemporary life. 
WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


THE WORD _ 


My kingdom, said Jesus, does not be. 
long to this world. . . . Thou art a king, 
then? Pilate asked. And Jesus answered, 
It is thy own lips that have called Me 
a king (John 18: 36-37; Gospel for the 
Feast of Christ the King). 





The great precept of the love of God 
is by no means one of the innovations 
or originalities of the New Testament 
and the Christian revelation. Even the 
terms in which Christ our Lord reiterat- 
ed the first and greatest commandment 
—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with the love of thy whole heart, and 
thy whole soul, and thy whole mind and 
thy whole strength—were taken bodily 
from the ancient Jewish profession of 
faith recorded in the sixth chapter of 
Deuteronomy and recited twice daily by 
all devout Jews. 

What becomes really striking, how- 
ever, about the Christian obligation to 
love God is the relative ease with which, 
in the New Dispensation as compared 
to the Old, this commandment may be 
kept. 

Recall that God is an invisible spirit, 
and that it is not easy to love what we 
can in no way perceive with our senses 
or imagination. Recall that the God of 
Israel was the mighty Lord of armies, 
majestic and terrible, who spoke dread- 
fully from a cloud and thundered from 
Sinai. Recall that the Jews of old were 
made genuinely nervous, not to say 
petrified, by any seeming vision of God, 
for they were firmly convinced that to 
look upon God was to die. 

Then let us picture once more (as 
we have done before so often that the 
dear images are familiar, ready, almost 


habitual) the small Christ lying in the | 


manger or resting like a star on His 
fair Mother’s breast. Picture again our 
Lord sitting serenely at a dinner-table 
amid hard-eyed, hard-hearted men, 
while a sorry, sinful girl washes His 
feet with her tears. Picture anew the 
Christ of to-day’s Gospel as He stands 
quietly—yes, and regally—before the 
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lite, puzzled, politic Roman governor. 
Look again at the crucifix: at the wreck- 
ed and battered Saviour of mankind as 
He hangs dying upon the cross. 

Is it easier now than it was of old 
to keep the commandment of the love 
of God? Has not the blessed Incarna- 
tion made a world of difference in the 


S appointed task of loving God with all 


one’s heart and mind and will and 
strength? Philip said to Him, Lord, let 
us see the Father; that is all we ask. 
What, Philip, Jesus said to him, here 
am I, who have been all this while in 
your company; hast thou not learned 
to recognize Me yet? Whoever has seen 
Me has seen the Father. 

There is a further point. Everyone 
understands that one of the most per- 
sistent yearnings of the human heart 
is the hunger for the true and perfect 
leader. Whether that leader is called 
a captain or a colonel, or a king or a 
president or a premier or even a dic- 
tator, is a trivial and transient matter 
of nomenclature, unless it be a not so 
trivial and quite calculated matter of 
propaganda. Supposing only that the 
leader is precisely a leader, and neither 
a tyrant nor a politician, the most or- 
dinary man will follow him eagerly. 
Indeed, there is no minimizing the evi- 
dent truth manifested in so many forms 
in our own day: a plain man will follow 
a leader with love; with great love. 

Among all the ordinary, earnest, 
needy, pathetically eager men on the 
face of the earth, the Christian man 
alone possesses the true and perfect 
Leader. Christ Jesus, perfect God and 
perfect man, teacher, priest and king, 
falls short in no way, leaves nothing 
whatever to be desired. True, I am 
commanded to love Him. But if I can- 
not love Him, I simply cannot love. 

VINCENT P. McConrry S.J. 


THEATRE 


THE LOUD RED PATRICK. Anybody 
looking for fun? There’s loads of it at 
the Ambassador, where Arthur Kennedy 
and David Wayne, ably assisted b 
John Boruff, are engaged in some rol- 
licking shenanigans. That Mr. Wayne 
is sparkling in a comic role is not as- 
tonishing. But Mr. Kennedy’s case is 
different. He has rendered distinguished 
portrayals of such a challenging variety 
of serious characters that we already 
knew him to be a superlative dramatic 
actor. The discovery that he is a super- 
ior comedian comes as a delightful sur- 
prise, 
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Produced by Richard W. Krakeur, 
Robert Douglas and David Wayne, John 
Boruff’s comedy was suggested by Ruth 
McKenney’s book of the same title. The 
loud Patrick is an Irish-American 
widower, residing in Cleveland, trying 
to bring up four daughters—and making 
a rather good job of it, Paul Morrison’s 
set and costumes are authentic remind- 
ers of the styles of 1912, the year when 
Red Pat fought his greatest battle—and 
lost it. 

Loud Red, who has felt the pinch of 
poverty in his youth, has dedicated his 
life to protecting his daughters against 
want. He has also suffered imprisonment 
for his ideas, and is determined to 
instil respect for democracy and per- 
sonal dignity into his daughters as fast 
as they can carry the responsibility of 
independent thinking. 

Household decisions are made by 
majority vote in family councils in which 
the members have one vote for each 
year of his or her age. Since Pat is 
forty-five while the ages of the girls 
slant downward from seventeen to ten, 
paternal experience usually prevails in 
balloting on matters that are really im- 
portant. The girls can outvote their 


father by sticking together, of course, 
but they rarely vote as a bloc. 

One result of Patrick’s family-type 
democracy is that his youngest girl at 
the age of ten knows more about parlia- 
mentary procedure than most of us 
have learned at sixty. Another is that 
the girls learn to bargain for votes. 


The novelty of a family council 
making decisions usually made by par- 
ents sets up an intrinsically humorous 
situation. When the council convenes to 
deliberate on two vital issues, humor 
explodes into hilarity. The comedy sags 
a bit after the pivotal issue has been 
settled, but the audience has already 
had so much fun that what happens 
afterward hardly matters, Directed by 
Robert Douglas, the comedy is per- 
formed with brilliance by Messrs. Ken- 
nedy and Wayne and all members of 
the supporting company. James Cong- 
don deserves special mention for his 
deft portrayal of a young man in love. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE is 
an amusing sherbet, presented at the 
Henry Miller by Gilbert Miller in as- 
sociation with Loew’s Inc. A parlor 
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comedy skilfully performed by Adrianne 
Allen, Wilfrid Hyde White and others. 
Recommended to theatregoers who like 
sophisticated comedy without smut. 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
FILMS 


TEA AND SYMPATHY (MGM). Ever 
since its first appearance on Broadway, 
I have thought it a pity that Robert 
Anderson climaxed his drama about 
cruelty and prejudice in a boys’ school 
with sentimentalized adultery, The out- 
rageous spectacle of the housemaster’s 
wife (Deborah Kerr) giving herself, for 
the most selfless and highminded of 
motives, to the persecuted schoolboy 
(John Kerr) is likely to obscure the fact 
that the play says a great deal that is 
valid about the cruelty of the mob to- 
ward the non-typical individual, and 
also about the deplorable moral stand- 
ards that are to be found in fashion- 
able boys’ schools. 

Whatever my feelings in the matter, 





| however, the adultery is still the main 


event in the film version. To achieve 
some sort of moral balance, at the 
urgent request of the Production Code 
Administration, the whole story has 
been enclosed in a flashback which 
establishes 1) that the deed was wrong 
and 2) that it had serious consequences. 
(The flashback, incidentally, upsets the 
play’s timetable and implies, for any- 
one who bothers to do a little simple 
mathematics, that the heroine’s taste 
for younger men started with her de- 
ceased first husband.) 

As a further concession to screen 
regulations, the false accusation which 
nearly ruins the boy’s life has been 
softened from a charge of homosexuality 
to the more general charge of being a 
“sissy.” Nevertheless, the most remark- 
able thing about the film is how little 
Mr. Anderson has changed, in adapting 
it for the screen, what was supposed 
to be hopeless material that the censors 
would never pass. 

It seems to me that in the outsize 
Technicolor and CinemaScope glare of 
the film medium, the speciousness of 
the central proposition is even more 
apparent than it was on the stage. Aside 
from that, there is much to admire in 
the film, especially the tasteful and 
perceptive playing of the two principals. 

[L of D: B] 


THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE 
FREE (20th Century-Fox). DeSylva, 
Brown and Henderson were a trio of 
song writers who flourished in the 


‘twenties and wrote such possibly meng 
orable song hits as “Button Up Yow 
Overcoat,” “Black Bottom,” “The Bit 
of the Blues” and the title song of it 
movie. Like most film biographies @f 
musical personalities, their story, as i 
emerges on the screen (original sn 
by John O'Hara, screen play by Willig 
Geneas and Phoebe Ephron), has ve 
little substance and even less claim ' 
accuracy. By way of compensation) 
however, the film does have, especially 
during the first half of its running time 
an unusual amount of bounce 
pleasant humor. 

This slight edge over most musical 
is nursed along by the likable 4 
gifted performers, Gordon MacRa 


Ernest Borgnine and Dan Dailey 
spectively, who play the three t 
smiths. Some of the production num 
(featured performer: Sheree No 
burlesque the “busy” chorus lines @ 
the “twenties, but the more ambitious | 
ones have the simplicity and the ballet 
influence that are agreeably or in 
gruously contemporary. [L of D: x 


1984 (Columbia) is a perfectly pre 
sentable but none the less disappoint 
ing Anglo-American screen version of 
George Orwell’s nightmarish vision of 
the future under global totalitarianism, 
American interests are represented by 
the producing company and by the two; 
principal performers, who might under 
other circumstances be called the 1 
mantic leads, Edmund O’Brien and Jai 
Sterling. For the rest, the film was 
made in England by an English diree 
tor (Michael Anderson) with a dis 
tinguished British actor (Michael Red- 
grave) as the number-one “heavy” 
a British supporting cast. 
The disappointment may be patil 
due to a lack of imagination in the 
picture’s conception and staging A 
more fundamental difficulty is that 
Orwell was too good a prophet. His 
baleful predictions are too close to com 
temporary truth to be as shocking and 
provocative as they were intended to: 
be. [L of D: At 
Morra W. 
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